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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


[* it was the object of the Emperor Napoleon to astonish 

Europe, he has certainly attained this purpose by the 
proposition of a Congress for the discussion of things in 
general. At the same time, the sensation thus created does not 
appear to have been altogether of a pleasurable character, if 
we may judge from the general fall in prices on almost every 
continental Bourse. More attention has been excited by the 
hint of possible war, if his Majesty’s counsels be disregarded, 
than by the promise of almost certain peace, if they are 
followed in the same disinterested spirit which now reigns 
at the Tuileries. 


It appears certain that the Federals have obtained some 
advantages in Tennessee over the Confederate forces 
opposed to General Thomas's right wing. General Hooker’s 
possession of Look-out Mountain, and his occupation of the 
roads leading from Bridgeport and Stevenson to Chatta- 
nooga, will, no doubt, render the position of the defenders of 
the latter place far more easy, because they will thus be 
relieved from that difficulty in obtaining supplies which was 
already beginning to be severely felt. It is not creditable 
to General Bragg’s strategy that he should have placed so 
considerable an advantage within the grasp of his antagonists. 
At the same time it is possible, and even probable, that the 
operations on which the Southern generals rely for expelling 
the Northern forces from Tennessee will not be seriously 
affected by this circumstance. For, although their plans are 
unknown to us, the scanty information we have received by 
telegraph points to combined movements on the part of 
Bragg and Lee against the army of Burnside, which is at 
present moving through the eastern part of the State. They 
seem, in fact, to threaten the left rather than the right of 
Thomas. Both armies on the Potomac remain inactive, and, 
although it is said that the Federals have recommended 
shelling Charleston, no serious importance can be ascribed to 
this fact. Even although half the town should be burnt by 
** Greek fire,” it will not be surrendered ; and at this late 
period of the year it is very unlikely that the besiegers 
should be able to reduce fortifications which have withstood 
all their attacks during the season best adapted for such 
operations, The political news is not very important. But 
if we may take a speech of General Butler's, at a meeting of 
the Union League of Massachusetts, as representing the 
views of the party now dominant in the North, it is pro- 
bable that the pretence of fighting for the restoration of the 
Union will not much longer be maintained. ‘The General, 
who is not destitute of a certain shrewdness, foresees that 
some unpleasant results would attend the readmission. of the 
Southern States into the Union. They would, iaturally. 
object to bear the burthen of the Federal debt, and; allied: 





with the Democratic party in the North, they would render 
it almost impossible to elect a Republican president. He 
therefore suggests that they should be reduced to the con- 
dition of territories, and only readmitted to the Union on 
terms dictated by the North. General Butler is, perhaps, 
somewhat in advance of his party—at least in the frank- 
ness with which he avows his sentiments. But he is 
the representative man of that extreme section which 
gains increased power every day, and must continue to do so 
while the war continues. These are the kind of views which 
would certainly prevail if, by a most improbable series of 
victories, the North found herself in a position to dictate 
terms to the South. 

The speech of the King of Prussia in opening the session 
of his Diet, affords little hope of any speedy adjustment of 
the constitutional controversy between himself and his 
people. Not content with insisting upon carrying out the 
scheme of military organization, which was the first bone of 
contention, he seeks from his Parliament the legal sanction 
of those encroachments of the royal prerogative to which 
the progress of the original dispute has given rise. Having 
assumed the right of levying taxes which had not been 
regularly voted, he now announces his intention to lay be- 
fore the Diet a Bill which will practically deprive them of 
any control over the finances. Having suppressed the liberty 
of the press by an arbitrary edict, he now declares his 
willingness to accept a formal confirmation of his violent 
proceedings, and a plenary authorisation to repeat them as 
often as he finds it convenient. Itis only natural, although 
it is, perhaps, not quite prudent, that he should follow up 
an insult to his own subjects with a defiance of the public 
opinion of Europe. The Prussian Chamber of Deputies must 
be sensible that they are the only body representing a people 
nominally free, to whom it would be safe, at the present 
moment, for a king to address congratulations upon the 
successes of the Russian army in Poland. If they are 
indifferent to the implied insult, they must expect that 
foreign nations will judge them accordingly. On the other 
hand, if a monarch who had any pretensions to sagacity, 
really felt that he was living “ in an excited time,” and was, 
“ perhaps, on the brink of a more excited future,” he would 
have avoided the danger of alienating natural and indis- 
pensable allies by associating himself with an indefensible 
policy and an execrable cause. The King of Prussia and 
his advisers appear, however, determined to persist in the 
reckless course on which they have embarked. Fortunately, 
their game is rather too open to be successful. The Prus- 
sians now know that nothing but total surrender on their 
part will satisfy the obstinate old martinet who occupies the 
throne. That they will be firm in words and votes we quite 
believe ; but it is acts that are now required of them. Their 
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position is very similar to that in which our Long Parliament 
was placed ; it remains to be seen whether they will meet the 
crisis with a like spirit. 

Two other constitutional sovereigns have also, during the 
past week, opened the sessions of their legislative chambers. 
Although the working of free institutions in Spain has not 
been as smooth or as uninterrupted as might have been 
desired, none of the military chiefs who have successively 
obtained the ascendancy have ventured to discard the ma- 
chinery of constitutional forms. There have been many 
periods in the reign of Queen Isabella when the Cortes has 
been little but a name ; but it has never ceased to meet, and 
to maintain a nominal authority, which of late years has 
been steadily developing into a substantial power. The in- 
creasing material prosperity of the country has augmented 
the influence of the classes to whose industry it is due. In 
spite of the despotic proclivities of a court at once bigoted 
and licentious, the sovereign has been compelled to pay some 
deference to the spirit of a people who have never forgotten 
the traditions of their early liberty. The present Ministry 
have nothing to depend upon except parliamentary support ; 
and although much exception has been taken to the means 
by which they have obtained a majority of supporters in the 

resent Cortes, they appear sensible of the necessity of con- 
solidating their power by legislating in accordance with the 
national wishes. The royal speech contains a programme of 
useful and liberal reforms, which may or may not realise the 
anticipations which they suggest, but which certainly appear 
to be conceived in a spirit at once conciliatory and progres- 
sive. Until we see the promised measures for investing 
the municipalities with increased power, for enlarging the 
liberty of the press, and controlling the suspension of constitu- 
tional guarantees, it would be premature toindulge in any very, 
sanguine anticipations as to theireffect. But it would be unfair 
not to recognize the indications which the royal speech affords 
of a desire on the part of the Crown to place itself more inti- 
mately en rapport with the people than has hitherto been the 
case. In Belgium there is not, and, indeed, has never been, any 
question as to the supremacy of the popular voice. The 
complete accord which prevails between the King and his 
Parliament, divests the opening of the Belgian Chambers of 
any spurious sources of interest and excitement. But the 
regular and steady progress of a kingdom in whose prosperity 
we are deeply interested ; the complete success of institutions 
in whose foundation we had a main share—ought never to 
be indifferent to us. 
that his Majesty is again able to address his Chambers in 
the language of congratulation on the past and hope for the 
future. The Italian Chambers have not yet met, but the 
last few days have witnessed an event of scarcely less 
political importance. The opening of the railway from 
Ancona to Foggia will not merely promote the material 
prosperity, and develop the material resources of the dis- 
tricts traversed. It will complete and render permanent 
their union with the rest of Italy. Hitherto they have 
been the seats of brigandage ; but brigandage and a railway 
cannot exist together. 
that when, amidst the acclamations of the people, Victor 
Emmanuel opened the new line, he annexed an additional 
province to his kingdom. 


The Lord Mayor’s banquet has been this year duly 
honoured by the presence of the Premier. Lord Palmerston 
is a favourite in the City, and might safely count upon a 
cordial reception, notwithstanding that he has not seen fit 
to make Mr. Alderman Rose a baronet. But the enthu- 
siastic cheering with which he was greeted on this occasion 
was probably intended, not merely as a tribute to his general 
popularity, but as an expression of public opinion in reference 
to certain proceedings pending in the Divorce Court. The 
Premier's address contained but little on which it is 
necessary to dwell. He was precluded by many considera- 
tions from referring directly to the one subject upon which 
we should have been most eager to listen to him—the 
proposed Congress. But we may safely conjecture, that 
if he had regarded it with any especial favour or 
hope, he would, by some distant yet intelligible allusion, 
have given the Emperor Napoleon the support of his 


authority. On the other great questions of the day, he- 


contented himself with expressing, simply but*emphatically, 
sentiments which are almost unanimously entertained by 
the educated classes of the country. It is possible— 
although we do not believe it—that, if the people were 
polled by universal suffrage, those who sympathize with the 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say | 
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We are glad, therefore, to observe | 
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North in the American civil war might be found to have 
the majority, which Earl Russell somewhat rashly claimed 
for them, But the political intelligence of the country is 
represented in Lord Palmerston’s more cautious abstinence 
from partisanship on either side ; while, in his expressions 
of regret at the waste of blood and treasure which is now 
going on, he carries with him the full assent of all who have 
not persuaded themselves that every consideration of 
humanity and justice should give way to the object of 
restoring the American Union. No one will seek to 
diminish the force of his vigorous denunciation of the 
conduct of Russia towards Poland; but, although we may 
feel satisfied that our Government have done their best for 
the oppressed people, it is not without mortification that 
we receive his frank confession that the public opinion 
of Europe has been utterly powerless to prevent a flagrant 
violation of the last European settlement. Although the 
noble lord maintained a natural reserve on this point, he 
must feel the same distrust as everybody else in the power 
of this same moral influence to effect a new arrangement 
without the assistance of material force—without. war or 
the threat of war. Allowing, however, for the reticence 
which is enforced upon a Prime Minister under existing cir- 
cumstances, his lordship’s speech very fairly represented the 
prevailing views of intelligent Englishmen. The address 
which Mr. Villiers delivered to his constituents later in the 
week, will perhaps hardly obtain the same general assent. 
Few will contest the justice of the panegyric which he pro- 
nounced on the results of Free-trade, and it is almost equally 
difficult to dispute his assertion that the country is, upon 
the whole, well satisfied with the present Administration. 
But although we do not now hear them for the first time, 
complaints of the freedom with which the English press 
has criticised the conduct of both parties in the American 
strife appear somewhat strange and ungraceful in the mouth 
of an English liberal. The inconsistency is all the more 
striking because the complaint in this instance is practic- 
ally one sided. It is on behalf of the Federals that the 
President of the Poor Law Board really feels aggrieved. 
And it is in their favour that he made a singularly 
illogical appeal to our sense of consistency if not to our 
It is perfectly true that every Englishman was, 
and we trust is still, prepared to resist to the uttermost a 
dissolution of the union with Ireland. But there is no 
real analogy between the position of the Britisk empire and 
that of the United States. Ireland governed by a separate 
legislature means Ireland independent,— Ireland ever 
ready to be the tool or the ally of a foreign power. The 
preservation of our union is necessary not merely to the 
greatness but to the independence of England. But 
there is no reason why two great states should not exist 
side by side as first-rate powers on the American continent, 


_ as half-a-dozen great powers exist in Europe. Although 


it may be difficult to draw the line with theoretical pre- 
cision, every one feels that there is practically a vast differ- 
ence between a struggle for national life, and one for the 
preservation of an overgrown empire. Indefensible at the 
best, the latter becomes monstrous when the constitution 
in whose defence it is nominally waged expressly recognises 
the quasi independence of the revolting States, and when the 
Union which it is to restore was ostentatiously founded on 
the sacred right of rebellion. 








TETE MONTEE. 


THe Emperor's speech and the Emperor's letter bear indis- 
putable marks ofauthenticity. The proposal for a Congress, and the 
language in which it has been couched, have clearly come straight 
and gushing from the Imperial heart. It is one of those bursts 
of genuine enthusiasm to which Napoleon III. frequently gives 
vent, and after which he sinks back—taciturn, gloomy, and self- 
contained—into himself. Nobody will ever arrive at a clear 
understanding of the present Emperor of the French, and of his 
policy in Europe, who does not begin with perceiving that he is 
at bottom an idealist and enthusiast. He has never ceased to be 
so from the time when he was a young man in exile and in 
prison; and he would be still more so if it were not that 
enthusiasm in his case is blended with a sensitiveness and a 
prudence that act as a perpetual check upon his movements. He 
is a kind of Hamlet on the throne, always on the verge of 
striking a blow for his ideas, and believing that it is his 
mission to strike it; yet hesitating to strike it to the very 
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last. It is once more the native hue of resolution sicklied 
over with the pale east of thought. The proposition for a general 
Congress, into which all nations are to enter without pre- 
judice and without ambition, seems to belong toa visionary. Yet, 
if it belongs to a visionary, it is a visionary who has method in his 
inadness. Bentham would have hailed it as the noble dream of a 
philanthropist. So far as the scheme is genuine, in propounding 
it the Emperor Napoleon takes up his position side by side with 
Garibaldi. In despite of ordinary opinion, the two men have, 
indeed, more in common than is supposed. The popular fibre, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold calls it, is common to each ; both are capable 
of giving their lives for an idea; but in intellectual power the 
Emperor Napoleon is a giant, while Garibaldi isa child. Enthnu- 
siasm in the one goes hand in hand with ambition ; in the other it 
goes hand in hand with innocence. 


A similar outburst of Imperial (or indeed regal) sentimentalism 
has not occurred in Europe since the times of the Congress of 
Vienna ; when, in the name of Peace and of Religion, the Emperor 
of Russia issued his famous manifesto on the subject of an Holy 
Alliance to the crowned heads of the Continent. There is some- 
thing simple and noble in such sentimentalism on a great scale, 
though history teaches us that it leads to little ; that the chivalrous 
idea dies away in the heart of its expounder ; and that it is not 
given to the most powerful in their moments of buoyant generosity 
to turn the world out of the groove down which it spins, or to 
devise a means of quenching the passions of mankind. ‘The sight 
of sentimentalism on the throne is, nevertheless, an interesting 
one. It is most interesting of all when shown by one of whose 
iron resolve and power of calculation there can be no doubt. The 
man who to-day seems to be dreaming of a federation of nations, 
and of the establishment of an international society, to-morrow 
will be again buried deep in his own thoughts, and carrying out with 
silent resolution the intricate details of some long-meditated pur- | 
pose. These flashes on the’surface are not permanent. Theycomeand | 
pass away. But though not permanent they are intermittent and | 
will recur. If the Emperor of the French lives the world will see 
plenty of them. We shall see the same strong passion of sympathy | 
with certain causes that touch him closely ; the same irrepressible | 





desire to draw the sword for them; the same eagerness, in | 
humanity’s name, to sheathe it when drawn ; the same longing for 
close national friendships ; the same warmth of political tempera- | 
ment; all bound together and compressed underneath a cold | 
exterior of reserve. The world has not done personal justice to the 
Emperor of the French. His crimes against constitutional liberty 
have blinded the eyes of Englishmen to the real qualities of the | 
man. In the present state of Europe he is a standing menace to 
the peace of Europe. But it is not because he has fixed his eyes 
resolutely on a future in which the aggrandisement of France holds 
the chief place. That will come, perhaps, as material advantages 
often come, in the train of a policy that hunts after ideals. It is 
rather because Europe is unsettled and feverish; because the | 
Emperor is a firm believer in the necessity of change ; and because 
at times he has dangerous moods upon him, during which he might | 
at any moment fire the mine under Europe’s feet. 


It is more than possible that the Emperor of Austria’s abortive 
summons to the German Princes may have suggested to the Em- 
peror of the French the mode of addressing himself to the diffi- 
culties of the day, which he has finally adopted. The invitation 
to a Congress may, perhaps, fall on deaf ears ; and even if a Con- 
gress were to meet, they would probably separate without perma- 
nent result. Yet the proposal is not in itself an improper one for 
a Sovereign to make who believes, and not without reason, that 
Europe is troubled with a sickness that cannot be concealed. Poli- 
ticians who know the Continent best, know well that changes in 
some form or other, sooner or later, must come. The supposition 
that the state of things is everywhere satisfactory is a delusion in 
which few indulge, except crowned heads and courtiers. The only 
real question for sober observers is, in what manner the changes 


are destined to be made. There are three ways in which the | 


coming political revolutions might conceivably be brought about— 
mutual concessions, time, and war. The French Emperor, who 
is the master of vast armies, is ready partially to trust to 
time, but will not trust to time alone. An attempt at a 
common understanding, hopeless as it seems, appears to him the 
only rational alternative to war. It may be said that the scheme 
of a Congress is wild and visionary. The French Emperor possibly, 
believes that it is better to try every chance, however desperate, 


before resorting to the venturous experiment of a European con- | 


flict. The source of all lies in his fixed belief that it is his mission 
to effect in his own day that reformation of the Continent which 
his training and tastes lead him to desire. Nor from his point of 
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view is it strange that he should have faith in his own mission. 


He has the power to do much, though no one can measure precisely 
how much. The combination of cireumstances that have given him 
this power may never occur again. In the ordiaary cycle of human 
events it can occur but rarely. Napoleon III. feels probably that 
the golden hour strikes but seldom, and that it would be cowardice 
not to act while it is striking. With this conviction of his oppor- 
tunity and of his mission, he still hesitates to pass the Rubicon. 
When he moves, he moves only because life is passing and his 
years are ebbing. 
“The world is out of joint—oh, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


Whether or no the sovereigns of Europe accept what may be a 
futile, but what is probably a loyal invitation, will soon be seen. 
If they come, they will probably go away as empty-handed as they 
came. There are few sovereigns in Europe who are fit to under- 
stand, far less to represent, the wants of the age; and their 
Ministers are like themselves. Nor must it be forgotten that in 
coming to a Congress at Paris, most of them will be coming like 
sheep to the shearer. More demands will be made upon their 
Christian feeling and disinterestedness, than are’ likely to be 
addressed to the good feeling and disinterestness of France. 
France has nothing to disgorge. Nice and Savoy are not perilling 
the tranquillity of the world ; and the breaking up of the treaties 
of Vienna would at least amount to a European sanction of the 
dynasty against which Europe so long fought. Napoleon III. has 
nothing to lose, therefore, in a Congress, but has everything to 
gain. With the exception of England, none can say the same. If 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Germany, or even Italy come, they must 
come perhaps in a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Yet however fruitless the proposed conference might be, the 
proposal of the Congress will not be without its effect or influence on 
European opinion. At the first blush of the matter, people thought 
the Imperial speech meant peace, and peace alone. It is possible 
they will undeceive themselves before long. The speech mentions 
peace not as a certainty, but only as an alternative. The Emperor's 
hand lies open, but what is in the other hand that is held behind 


_his back? Deep designs and hidden plans of self-aggrandisement 
_ are most likely not there. But there is probably a firm resolution 


to see Europe settled before he dies. That war must be 
the result of a refusal on the part of the Great Powers to 
meet in Congress, is by no means sure or obvious. But it is 
tolerably certain that at present to the French Emperor 
it seems the necessary consequence of such a_ refusal 
in the long run. The hopes of peace in such a case would rest on 
the pacific influence of England ; and on the procrastinating tend- 
encies of Napoleon himself. He possesses in a most miraculous 
degree the double power of being able to raise and agitate great 
questions, and of being able to keep them hanging in suspense. 
If it were not for this union of caution with incaution, France 
would have been at war twenty times already since the Peace 
of Villafranca. Nor would a French war for nationalities be a 
light matter. No question in the world is harder to answer 


| than the question, what are the true forces of democracy in 


Europe. Probably they are neither so slight as M. Bismarck 


| nor so organized as M. Mazzini imagines. But whatever their 


value, any war must be serious which is backed by the whole 
weight of the French nation, and there are causes into which the 
French nation would readily throw its whole weight. 

It would be folly, on the one hand, to commit ourselves to a 


_ French propaganda, yet it may be hoped that Lord Russell will 


not be permitted to take upon himself the hazardous task of 
throwing cold water on the Emperors Congress. The project is 
not likely to do much good; but a cold or contemptuous recep- 
tion of it might do this country considerable harm. In another 
form, a Congress has been already asked for by the English 
Government ; and to demur to a scheme for its reunion because 
the scheme seems impetuous and French would be both impolitic 
and unjust. If the rest of Europe is ready to close with the 
invitation, England at least has no cause to throw any obstacles or 
crotchets in the way. If foreign nations reproach us with our isola- 
tion, at least we have the advantage of feeling that no foreign sove- 
reign in the world would enter such a Congress with hands so clean 
as ours. We have neither frontiers to repair, nor nationalities that 
accuse us at the bar of Europe. Let England, therefore, stand aside 
and watch with amusement and edification the troop of Imperial 
pilgrims as they arrive at Paris. They will bring with them their 
passions and their anxieties plainly depicted im their faces. Italy 
trembling lest she should not obtain Rome, Austria fearful lest she 
should lose Venice, Turkey anxious for her Principalities, Prussia 


_ blushing for Posen, and clutching nervously the Rhine ; Germany 
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and Denmark each resolutely bent upon the possession of Schleswig 
and of Holstein, would present a curious picture, even if there were 
no Polish question in the world. The goddesses of Europe may 
meet at the festive and hospitable board to which France bids 
them, but they will have as many apples of discord as there are 
visitors. Happy in the consciousness that she has no craving for 
any such shining fruit, if England appears at such a scene at 
all, it will not be certainly in the character of a rival or a disputant. 








THE ROSE OF LAST SUMMER. 


Anovt fifteen years ago, it happened, in a certain country 
of Europe, that the inspector-general of garrisons, while 
visiting a provincial town, observed a sentinel stationed at a 
little distance, outside the walls, keeping guard over some 
ruined buildings in the suburbs. The general inquired of the 
sentinel, with some curiosity, why he was posted there. The 
sentinel referred him to his sergeant. The sergeant had nothing 
to say but that such were the orders of his lieutenant. The 
lieutenant justified himself under the authority of the captain- 
commandant of the garrison. Upon being applied to for his 
reasons for the standing order in question, the commandant 
informed the inspector-general, with much seriousness, that his 
predecessor in office had handed down to him the custom as one 
of the military duties of the place. A search was immediately 
instituted in the archives of the municipality, the result of which 
was to obtain satisfactory proof that, for the last seventy years, a 
sentinel had always stood over the ruined buildings in the same 
manner. With awakened interest and curiosity, the general 
returned to the capital. He there set on foot a more elaborate 
investigation among the state documents of the Minister of War. 
After long delay, it was at last discovered that the ruined building 
of the faubourg had been, in 1720, a storehouse for mattresses 
belonging to the garrison, and that in the course of that summer it 
became desirable to repaint the door. While the paint was wet a 
guard was placed outside to warn those who went in and out; 
but, before the paint was dry, it came to pass that the officer on 
duty was dispatched on a mission of importance, and left the 
town without remembering to remove the sentinel. For a hundred 
and thirty years a guard of honour had consequently remained 
over the door—a sacred and inviolable tradition, but one which 
represented at bottom no higher idea than the idea of wet paint. 

We will not say that. the ceremonials and processions of the 
Lord Mayor's Day embody no more satisfactory historical recol- 
lection than the tradition of the sentinel in the ruined barn. It 
would be a melancholy thought indeed if Gog and Magog, tilting 
knights in armour, suits of livery, and trumpeters, immortalized 
nothing better than wet paint. If so, the Lord Mayor and the 
Aldermen, the state chariots and the guards of honour, had better 
retire at once, and leave us alone with a hollow world and with 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Gammon. It is true that wet paint, which has 
been the object of national solicitude for a century and a half, is 
not merely wet paint at the end of it, but an Institution bound up 
with the honour of the national flag. Yet the discovery that all 
things are wet paint is a discovery even more annoying than that 
all things are vanity. There are different degrees of vanity, and 
one would wish, at the close of many years, to find that one had 
been imposed upon by the least humbling. The vanity of Lord 
Mayors may then at least be conceded to be less empty than the 
vanity of the French sentry, though it will be admitted, even by 
the greatest civic enthusiast, that to modern eyes the pageants of 
the 9th of November are to some extent unmeaning, and that their 
chief value is that somehow or another they come down to the 
citizens of London from a remote past. The municipalities, not 
merely of England, but of all Europe, have been from the first the 
birthplaces and the asylums of freedom ; the cities of the plain to 
which industry could flee. In our own political history the City, 
as a civic body, has played no inconsiderable part. The Lord 
Mayor's procession reminds of this in a barbarous and fantastic 
way ; and so far as it accomplishes this object, it is worthy of all 
observance and respect. The good works of the City of London 
are not, however, confined to historical ages. Without the least ex- 
aggeration, it may be said that their charities and benefactions are 
on a princely scale, and that they lead the way wherever distress is to 
be succoured or a philanthropic effort set on foot. A corporation 
so munificent and so humane is worth preserving, and is far more 
than an effete relic of old days. Ifthe ceremonies of the past week 
assist to keep it together and to give it a prominent position before 
the eyes of the country, sensible people will believe that they are 
not thrown away. The value of all ceremonies that have any 
value at all is, indeed, no greater and no less. Trumpets and 





pageants help us all to believe in the reality of things. They are 
an efficacious instrument, on which everybody relies, from the 
rajah, who parades in public with his elephants, to the conjuror, 
who swallows knives and plays with snakes. Her Majesty, when 
she goes to open Parliament, avails herself of them to swell her 
pomp ; and the “ Free Foresters” and the “ Bands of Hope,” like 
greater people, know that street-music and painted banners have 
a wonderful power in giving vitality to institutions. 

The Lord Mayor, who is each year presented to the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer as the functionary chosen to maintain the 
glories of the City during the next twelvemonth, is probably 
believed by his brother aldermen, and usually seems in his own 
eyes, to be the greatest and happiest of men. When the Roman 
Consul was drawn to the Capitol in triumph, we know that a slave 
sat by him whose duty was at intervals to whisper, “ Remember, 
O Consul, that thou, even thou, art mortal.” The chaplain and 
the sword-bearer, who ride in his lordship’s state carriage, fulfil no 
monitory function of the kind. They are appanages of, not anti- 
dotes to, his pride. The honour of the mayoralty comes usually 
but once in the course of the longest civic life. It is brief, and 
luscious, and showy, and it falls to the lot of men who are not 
much accustomed to be drawn by cream-coloured horses, or to be 
surrounded by obsequious brass bands. The only personage who 
in reality occupies the moral pulpit and preaches loudly on the 
uncertainty of human greatness on the occasion is the late Lord 
Mayor. Like the Roman slave, he accompanies the festive 
march, a melancholy picture of the vanity of all our wishes. 
On the present occasion the sermon preached to Lord Mayor 
Lawrence by Lord Mayor Rose is more than usually instructive. 
The burden is the burden of Ecclesiastes; but the illustra- 
tion comes fresh from Cheapside and the Guildhall. “Deem 
no man happy till he dies,” says the poet. If ever there seemed 
an exception to the rule, it was the late Lord Mayor. It was his 
task to welcome the Princess Alexandra to these shores, and at the 
ball given in her honour, he enjoyed the hazardous privilege of 
leading her Royal Highness through the mazes of an aldermanic 
quadrille. Beauty has smiled on him, and he has smiled on 
beauty. Besides this, he has vindicated the honour of the City, 
and almost put down a hostile and captious Ministry. The City 
police look up to hima as the preserver of their liveries and liberties. 
Even the House of Commons, in the course of his office, threw 
open its doors to welcome him as a member. Such a brilliant 
destiny, such immortal windfalls, do not often drop into the mouth 
of asingle mortal. Yet, in spite of this, Lord Mayor Rose has not 
been happy. As far as he is concerned the mayoralty and its glories 
have been simply—wet paint. 

The cause is a simple one. Lord Mayor Rose and his friends in 
the City are under the firm impression that a slight has been put 
upon him by the Government, and through him upon the Corpo- 
ration. After so much coming and going between the Guildhall 
and Windsor Castle, the idea is that Lord Mayor Rose ought to 
be a baronet, or at least, a knight. Like everybody who was ever 
disappointed about anything, the late Lord Mayor did not care about 
the honour for himself. He cared about it for the sake of the City. 
Cincinnatus after his dictatorship is over would go-back contented, 
so far as his personal feelings are involved, to his plough, but he 
cannot but regret for the sake of his fellow-citizens that he is not 
Sir Cincinnatus. His vexation is shared by the faithful officers of 
the court. The Sheriffs and Undersheriffs have felt for him, and 
the Common Serjeant took the opportunity of his speech to the 
Lord Chief Baron on Tuesday to allude to the general dis- 
appointment. The sight of such kindly distress, of Gog and 
Magog weeping bitterly because somebody else has not been pro- 


moted even to knighthood, speaks volumes for the City and does 


credit to our common human nature. It is in vain that cynics tell us 
that we are never really anxious for the success of other men’s 
personal ambition, so long as we have before us so signal an example 
to the contrary. Everything cannot possibly be wet paint, while 
the fraternal feeling of aldermen is so healthy and so true, It is, 
however, strange that a Lord Mayor of London should not be 
satisfied with his proud position, but should hanker after spurious 
dignities that at all events must be more ordinary and more acces- 
sible to the world at large. Isit a greater thing to be knighted 
than to be Lord Mayor? If so, all our youthful fancies are over- 
thrown, and Whittington perhaps was not the most illustrious of 
mankind. 


> 
| Ifthe City of London are inclined to repine in common with 


Lord Mayor Rose, they have only to cast a rapid glance backwards 
to the events of last spring. Nobody denies that on the arrival 
of the Princess Alexandra the good citizens of London were as 
loyal as mortal men could be. There are, however, some remin- 
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iscences connected with the proceedings on that occasion, that 
must be unwelcome both to the Corporation and the Ministry. 
The ghosts of the six people who were killed on the night of the 
illuminations stand between Alderman Rose and a knight’s spurs. 
The City on that occasion administered a distinct rebuff to Lord 
Palmerston’s Ministry, and, thanks to their agitation in favour of 
municipal liberties, nearly pulled down the house about his ears. 
To ask for knighthood after this is to draw a very large bill on the 
Christian temper of the Cabinet. Alderman Rose can hardly be 
surprised if, in his turn, he meets with a little disappointment. 
He must console himself with the thought that he has preserved 
intact the buttons of the City police against the wiles of Sir 
Richard Mayne. After achieving this feat, he scarcely could hope 
for Government favours to wear in his tap. To attribute 
the disinclination of Ministers to shower laurels at his feet 
to mere malice is hardly fair. Acknowledging,’as we all must, 
the munificent hospitality of the Corporation, the Govern- 
ment possibly think that the rulers of the Corporation during 
the last year have been neither judicious nor orderly. To knight 
Lord Mayor Rose would, in their opinion, be to put a premium on 
blocked-up thoroughfares and on a resistance to the Executive. 
The Corporation, indeed, look upon the events of last spring with 
no feeling but that of pride. The City of London, they feel, has 
triumphed once more over Downing-street. Downing-street takes 
a different view of the affair, and, whether right or wrong, acts with 
perfect consistency in declining to compliment the upholders of the 
City system. If Alderman Rose had been a truly great man he 
would never have dreamed of any other rewards than those which, 
as the Common Serjeant informed the Lord Chief Baron, Alderman 
Rose already possessed—* the approval of his own conscience and 
the applause of his fellow-citizens.” He should have looked on all 
Ministerial sops with a cold, calm eye, and even had they been 
proffered, have turned away unmoved. What more can an alder- 
man want, who, after all, is not immortal? He has danced with 
Royalty. He has shown himself to be the flower of chivalry. He 
has fought with a Whig Ministry, and has conquered them. Itcan 
be no hardship for the Rose of last summer to remain till the end 
of his life plain Alderman Rose. 








THE APPROACHING COURT-MARTIAL. 


A Great deal of superfluous indignation has been lavished upon 
“ J. O.” for publishing the article on the “ Mhow Court-Martial,” 
which appeared in the last number of the Cornhill Magazine. 
To discuss the guilt or innocence of a person who stands charged 
with an offence before he has been tried is undoubtedly unusual. 
But it is not more inconsistent with public justice to attempt to 
influence the decision of a court-martial than it is to attempt to 
influence that of the Home Secretary. And those who are so loud 
in their denunciations against “ J. O.” seem to forget how public 
writers, clergymen, and members of Parliament raved about 
Smethurst, Jessie Maclachlan, and poor old Mr. Fleming. It is 
not to be denied that in some of those cases the Home Secretary 
was obliged to follow the mandates of a compact sect of unscrupulous 
agitators; and that the solemnly recorded opinions of judges and 
juries were unceremoniously set aside. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed that we have any sympathy for such mob-law or much respect 
for the Minister of the Crown who yields to intimidation. And if 
the Mhow court-martial had been conducted with any decent regard 
to the principles of justice—if its proceedings had not been con- 
demned by the Commander-in-Chief himself, we might have allowed 
the subject to rest until the conclusion of the approaching trial. 
The Duke of Cambridge, however, has not only set aside 
the verdict of that court-martial, and pardoned the supposed 
criminal, Mr. Smales, but he has denounced the charges 
made by Sir Hugh Rose against the officers and soldiers of the 
6th Dragoons as calumnious, and has commended or promoted 
those whom Sir Hugh Rose ventured to vilify. Besides, the whole 
facts have been given to the world in a blue-book presented to 
Parliament just as Mr. Young's proceedings at Glasgow in the 
Maclachlan case were presented to Parliament, and there seems 
no stronger objection to discuss the one document than there is to 
discuss the other. Nor is this all. The court-martial which is 
about te take place at Aldershot will assemble by the command of 
the public. So far as the Horse Guards or the commanding 
officers in India are concerned, it never would have assembled at 
all. In vain the friends of the unfortunate Lilley besieged the 
military authorities and the War Office with letters demanding 
inquiry and redress. The alleged author of the man’s death, instead 
of being called upon to answer the charge was reprimanded, indeed, 
but left in command of his regiment ; whilst Sir Hugh Rose, the 


Commander-in-Chief in India, who, according to the Duke of 
Cambridge, had grossly calumniated a whole regiment and the 
memory of a gallant soldier, was not even reprimanded. Presently, 
the facts connected with Lilley’s death began to be bruited 
abroad—independent members of the House of Commons put 
questions—the press thundered—the public became impatient— 
until at last the military authorities found themselves compelled to 
have Colonel Crawley tried by court-martial. 

The charges upon which that officer is to be put upon his trial 
are two. The first is that he was guilty of undue severity towards 
Sergeant-Major Lilley, which practically caused his death; the 
second is that he has falsely accused Adjutant Fitzsimons of not 
having spoken the truth. For it may be rememberéd that the 
adjutant laid the blame of Lilley’s too close confinement upon 
the colonel. Now suppose that these charges had been made 
against a civilian—suppose that the relations of Lilley or the 
adjutant had been in a position to call Colonel Crawley to account 
before an ordinary court of justice, would they have hesitated to 
do so? Nay, more, if the Horse Guards or the War Office do now 
think that there is a primé facie case against the colonel, they 
have been guilty of gross neglect in delaying the trial so long ; on 
the other hand, if they do not believe that any such case exists 
against him, they are guilty of a gross act of injustice and tyranny 
towards the colonel. Look at the matter as you please, the Horse 
Guards and the War Office must be wrong. One thing at least 
is clear, that the public press alone has extorted this court-martial 
from the Government. But the action of the press did not stop 
here. Scarcely was the announcement made that the court-martial 
was to assemble in this country, than information arrived from 
India of the mode in which the evidence was being collected. 
According to letters published in the Times, inconvenient witnesses 
were about to be withheld, whilst others were put through a sort 
of test-examination at the officers’ quarters. Naturally enough, 
the Horse Guards and the War Office were the last people who got 
to know the real facts. As soon, however, as these suspicious cir- 
cumstances came to be known through the public journals, orders 
were despatched to send home all the witnesses in the case, without 
exception. In short, as it was the press which originally procured 
the assembling of the court-martial at Aldershot, it is still the 
press which keeps watch over the military authorities, and will 
enable them ultimately to do justice between Colonel Crawley and 
the public. 

It is needless to repeat the various facts which are for the first 
time revealed by “J.O.” in his article. Until it appeared, it was 
difficult to meet a single individual who understood the real 
cause of all the dissensions in the 6th Dragoons. The story of 
the divorcée and the conduct of the colonel in that delicate domestic 
matter were utterly unknown. It is obvious that this incident 
cannot form the direct subject of investigation in the approaching 
court-martial ; but it certainly ought to form an important element 
in estimating the credit which is to be attached to the various 
witnesses who are to appear on the trial. Again, the press has 
come forward to point out this important fact, and to warn the 
military authorities and public against being hoodwinked. It 
appears from the Blue-book, that one of the chief witnesses in 
the Mhow Court-martial was Captain Renshaw, and he will pro- 
bably be a leading witness in the approaching trial. It is 
important, therefore, to know the history and character of that 
officer. According to a letter which has appeared in the Daily 
News this Captain Renshaw was the husband of the divorcée and 
the cause of all the quarrels in the regiment. Her name was 
Mrs. Tourle, and her first marriage had been dissolved by Lord 
Campbell “ under circumstances of unusual profligacy.” According 
to the letter in the Daily News, the newspaper report of that trial, 
published on the 12th and 13th of May, 1858, states that— 


‘Lord Campbell, in summing up, pointed out that ‘ at the very time 
Mrs. Tourle was instituting proceedings in this court for restitution of 
conjugal rights, she was carrying on an adulterous intercourse with 
Mr. Renshaw at the London Hotel.’ His lordship expressed his hope 
‘that such an amount of profligacy was of very rare occurrence,’ and 
recorded his opinion that ‘ Mr. Tourle was an honourable man, attached 
to his wife, and that there was no ground whatever for the charge 
brought against him by his wife that he had connived at his own dis- 
honour.’ 

‘“‘ Such was the lady whom Captain Renshaw, on joining the 6th 
Dragoons (who, being in India, had not heard of her case), introduced 
into the society of the wives and daughters of his brother officers, 
When, after a time, the officers of the 6th Dragoons discovered the 
trick that had been played them, they laid the matter before their 
colonel, and requested that the Jady should be excluded from a ball 
which was about to be given by the regiment. 

“ Colonel Crawley is stated to have taken the lady’s part warmly, and 
to have maintained that as there was no proof in India that Mrs. 
Renshaw was the person referred to by Lord Campbell, he should 





insist on her being received at the ball in questien, and subsequently 
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issued a strong official memorandum, to which he refers in his ex- 
amination of Mr. Turnbull (Blue-book, p. 53), commanding the 
officers of his regiment never to allude to Mrs. Renshaw’s crimi- 
nality any more; intimating to them at the same time that Captain 
and Mrs. Renshaw were, in his opinion, quite good enough society 
for them. 

“ Now it appears to me that a greater insult could scarcely be 
offered to a body of English officers and gentlemen than that which 
Captain Renshaw and Colonel Crawley thus offered to the officers of the 
6th Dragoons and their families. The former had foisted into intimacy 
of their wives and daughters, for many months, a person whom Lord 
Campbell had denounced as ‘a singularly profligate woman ;’ and, 
when the imposition which he had practised upon them came to be 
discovered, he met with the strongest support from his colonel—a 
married man himself—and the very officer whose duty it clearly ought 
to have been to drive the guilty pair from the domestic society of the 
regiment. 

“Colonel Crawley admits, in the evidence recorded in the Blue- 
book, that this difficulty about Captain and Mrs. Renshaw was the 
origin of his differences with his officers. 

“In all those differences, it is to be observed that Captain Ren- 
shaw, grateful, no doubt, for the support he and his wife had received 
from Colonel Crawley, was his colonel’s semper testis on all occasions, 
and that throughout the persecution to which Mr. Smales was exposed, 
Captain Renshaw was always to be found active in front. 

“Captain Renshaw was the officer at whose instigation the court 
of inquiry was held on Paymaster Smales, in which Mr. Smales was 
pronounced by Sir William Mansfield to have been improperly placed 
in arrest by Colonel Crawley ; Captain Renshaw was the only captain 
of the regiment who saw Colonel Crawley at muster parade; Capt. 
Renshaw was the officer who, happening to be concealed behind a 
pillar in the orderly-room on the occasion of a certain interview 
which took place between the paymaster and his colonel, heard, 
unseen by Mr. Smales, the conversation between them, and provided 


bore testimony before the Mhow court-martial that having, during a 
service of three years, served in three several regiments and under 
five commanding officers, he considered Colonel Crawley to be by far 
the most kind, conciliatory, and civil spoken commanding officer he 
had ever known : Captain Renshaw was the officer selected by Colonel 
Crawley to assist him in extorting confessions from Lilley, Wakefield, 
and Duval; Captain Renshaw was the officer chosen by Colonel Craw- 
ley to sit on the committee appointed to investigate Mr. Smales’s 
accounts ; and Captain Renshaw is, I see, now brought over to Eng- 
land to give further testimony on Colonel Crawley’s behalf. 


and that the triumphant verdict of the 





** Were this ubiquitous and incessant co-respondent captain about | 


to appear as a witness in a civil court, the facts to which I have here 
adverted would all be brought out in cross-examination, to show the 
animus with which his evidence was probably given; but, as “ J. O.” 
well remarks, real and effective cross-examination before a court- 
martial is out of the question. 

**One word more, Sir. When the party of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the 6th Dragoons were sent off the other day 
to England from Mhow, to give evidence on the approaching trial, 
they left Mhow under the command of the senior officer with the party, 
Captain Weir. But, before they embarked, Captain Weir was super- 


seded, and the party of witnesses for the prosecution of Colonel | 


Crawley was placed under the command of—Captain Renshaw!” 


It is impossible to deny the vital importance of these facts in 
determining the amount of credibility which ought to be attached 
to the evidence of Captain Renshaw as compared with that of the 
other witnesses. It is scarcely less important to know whether 
the witnesses sent home from India were placed under the com- 
mand of this officer and withdrawn from that of his senior, Cap- 
tain Weir. Important as these facts are, however, they never 
would have seen the light had it not been for “J. 0.” and the 
public press; and, therefore, it should seem that so far from 
deserving our abuse the public writers on this subject deserve our 
gratitude. 








SLASHER AND GUSHER. 


No habitual reader of the London Review can accuse us of 
being inimical to the spread of knowledge ; even such knowledge as 
is contained in the cheap newspaper press of the day. When these 
penny organs of publicity were first established, they contented them- 
selves with giving in a condensed form the parliamentary reports, 
the City news, and various paragraphs supplied either by the per- 
severance or the ingenuity of the penny-a-liner ; dramatic notices, 
and such odds and ends as the taste or leisure of the sub-editor 
(whose time was fully occupied) led him to borrow from other 
journals. They had leading articles, it is true ; but these were of the 
mildest order; feeble reproductions of the tone of their dearer con- 
temporaries, poor in expression, poor in scholarship, and always 
twenty-four hours behind time in information. These articles in 
some degree resembled the patent medicines, with the advertisements 
of which the other columns of those journals were studded ; insomuch 
as, if they did no good, they could do no harm, and though not 
very palatable, were thoroughly innocuous. It might have been 
thought that stronger meat would have been required for such babes 
as were likely to be the principal purchasers of the new literature. 
Many would have judged that the surest way to obtain circulation 
at Dalston would have been to denounce the morals of Mayfair, 











a written memorandum of it: Captain Renshaw was the officer who | Paper of those days was yet a small and sorry sheet. 


“ regulars” of the Hammer- 


smith ’bus could not have been gained without the impeachment 
of a Foreign Secretary or the castigation of a Premier. But, with 
a wisdom seldom shown by the children of this generation, the 
proprietors of the penny journals left such outbursts of virtuous 
indignation to the gentlemen who wrote doubtful English under 
Latin signatures in the Weekly Dispatch and Reynolds’ Journal, 
and continued the even tenour of their way, until they conceived 
the idea of commencing an entirely new school of journalistic leader- 
writing. The exact manner in which this most ingenious invention 
was brought about has never yet been divulged, and will probably 
never be known until a further instalment of “ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature” be called for by our descendants. But it seems more than 
likely that the earliest discoverer was some subtle sub-editor, 
imbued with a proper sense of the penny-a-liner’s power, and with 
a firm conviction that no sufficient use had yet been made of it. 
Hitherto this style of lucubration had been restricted to paragraphs— 
henceforward let it expatiate in columns. Hitherto it had modestly 
shrunk from observation,—henceforward let it assert itself in leaded 
type. Hitherto its innumerable polysyllabic adjectives and its 
tremendous periphrases had been employed in the description of 
fires or the growth of gooseberries. Henceforward let them aid in 
the brief survey of mankind from China to Peru; let its in- 
vective be transferred from murderers to ministers, and its admira- 
tion from cabbages and quill-drivers to courts and queens. tat 
The first trial of the new style was 
The cheap news- 
But this 
peculiar style proved so suecessful that Leader, by Penny-a-liner, 
out of Sensation, has been the public’s favourite and made the 
running of the journal ever since. 


experimentum tn, corpore vilt. 
made in the early days of penny journalism. 


For the composition of such articles are necessary the following 
ingredients :—A thoroughly perverted taste, an ear assailable by no 
amount of cacophony, a contempt for the pure well of English 
undefiled, a partiality for mud, a tendency to snivelling, and a very 
strong stomach. Add to these a knowledge of slang, a power of 
invective, a tant-soit-peu acquaintance with the notabilities or flash 
characters of the day, and the sensation-leader writer's stock-in- 
trade is complete. Complete, that is to say, if he be a slasher. But 
if he be a gusher, he must add a small store of Biblical knowledge, 
for quotation purposes, and an aptitude for “ piling up the agony,” 
especially upon such painful subjects or occasions as deathbeds, con- 
trite Magdalens, starved paupers, or ground-down agriculturists. It 
is by no means an exaggeration to say that the lamented death of the 
Prince Consort has done more for the promulgation of the gusher’s 
plaintive platitudes than any event since the establishment of penny 
journalism. In the Gusher’s declarations that he would not intrude 
upon the sorrows of bereaved royalty, and his supposititious pic- 
tures (which he could not refrain from drawing) of royalty in its 
bereavement, he brought into play all his longest words, his choicest 
quotations, his deepest aspirations, his most intimate acquaintance 
with Cruden’s Concordance. The mere fact that all flesh is grass 
was a hint to him to make hay while the sun shone, and a Stand- 
punkt whence he deduced columns of moralizing, in a manner 
which, while tenderly respectful to the occupants of Windsor 
Castle, was yet highly consolatory to the denizens of Kingsland, 
and the primitive settlers in De Beauvoir Town. Fortune has lately 
been very kind to the Gusher in affording him a plenitude of sub- 
jects. The arrival of the Princess Alexandra; the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales; Prince Alfred’s fever at Malta; the death of Lord 
Clyde; the Queen’s return to duty in the inauguration of the Aber- 
deen Memorial; finally, the “ great divorce scandal,” have afforded 
him magnificent opportunities—of all of which he has duly availed 
himself—for the display of his loyalty, his patriotism, his virtuous 
indignation, and his crocodile tears. 

The Slasher is a writer of a different type. He is a would-be 
roysterer ; a light free-lance, kept down to gravity by his over- 
weening sense of what is due to public decorum. Satire is his 
natural vein, but in his duty to the public it must be tempered 
with scorn. The cynicism of Diogenes must be mingled with the 
ringing philippics of Demosthenes, and the playful satire of 
Thackeray must find vent in the blunt outspokenness of Carlyle. 
The slasher is nothing if not natural ; it is his favourite boast that 
he calls a spade a spade. Like the cock in the fable, he delights in 
dunghill-raking, and many are the gems which he there finds, and 
to which he calls the attention of the world. Far-fetched as are 
his themes, it is his boast that by his skilful treatment they 
are brought home to vulgar comprehension, and welcomed with 
admiration by the ordinary British tax-payer. Yet it is to be 
noted as a favourable sign in the slasher, that for his inspiration he 
returns to the old subjects which so often employed his pen in 
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earlier and humbler days. His Hippocrene is the police-court, 
From the muddy streams which trickle down Bow, filter through 
Marlborough, or which Worship exudes, he, Rimmel-like, evolves 
the odour of sanctity and the essence of respectable morality. 
Common minds would find little to notice in the committal for a 
month’s imprisonment of a drunken street-walker ; but the slasher 
straightway dissects the police report, and calls the spade a 
spade, and the magistrate a Dogberry, and the policemen perjured 
hirelings, and then he goes back into the street-walker’s early life, 
and draws a picture (of the twopence coloured order) of her rustic 
father and her virtuous mother, and her early home, ere the 
“ devilish arts of man,” &c. &c. There are no such favourite 
topics with the slasher as the lives of what are presumedly termed 
“the fallen,” whom it pleases him with classical euphuism to call 
the Hetaire, and upon whom and whose customs he dilates with 
an unctuous familiarity, and a power of Dutch-painting, which 
would lead us to believe him at home in such quarters, were it not 
remembered that the translation of the French language is a facile 
matter, and that the slasher has all ready at his hand in the erudite 
works of Xavier de Montépin and Dumas Fils. 

Within the last few months, however, a change seems to have come 
over the spirit of one of the penny papers; the slasher has departed, 
and the gusheris but rarely seen. Whether the spade had been too 
often called a spade, and the iteration began to pall ; whether the 
slasher, having forced the paper into notice, had been got rid of 
as too noisy for the new connection which he had gathered round it 
—as a quack doctor on setting up a shop, and putting a gilt pestle 
on his counter, and a plaster horse in his window, would rid himself 
of the mountebank whose posturing originally attracted crowds to 
his travelling cart—we know not; but soitis. Another penny paper 
now in its turn comes forward to achieve popularity by similar arts. 
The Standard, the journal which professedly inculcates at a cheap 
price the doctrines of the great Conservative party (and which 
in connection with the Conservative Land Society, under the 
presidency of the Brompton Garibaldi, Lord Ranelagh, has done 
so much towards popularizing Toryism), picks up the moist and 
ragged white handkerchief of the Gusher, and waves it with greater 
frenzy and more furious gesticulation. 

We are bound to state that, as is the case with most perverts, 
the neophyte’s enthusiasm in gushing far exceeds that of the 
experienced practitioner,—that “ the old man is beaten by the boy,” 
and that the leading article in last Thursday’s Standard on the 
cab-poisonings utterly transcends anything which the penny press 
had perpetrated before. Here is the opening paragraph :— 


“The vital blood of London ran cold on Saturday night when, 
towards the dead hour, the rumour of that massacre in a street cab on 
Hoiborn-hill was whispered abroad. The public, all Sunday, literally 
trembled with excitement. The horror of the crime was enhanced 
by its mystery. In its details, moreover, the atrocity had no parallel. 
Cold, calm, and cynical, the murderer—for we dismiss at once any 
theory implicating the woman—put his three victims into a cab at 
Shoreditch, entered the vehicle himself, and directed its driver to 
Westbourne-grove. In Bishopsgate-street he stopped, procured a pint 
of beer, and started upon his journey again. At the foot of Holborn- 
hill he once more halted, inquired the amount of the fare, paid it, and 
instructed the driver to convey his party to the Royal Oak, beyond 
Paddington. At that moment, in all human probability, three persons 
were huddled together dead inside the cab. But the assassin cheer- 
fully paid an extra simpence, threw off a light joke, and lounged care- 
lessly away. Where is the fearful man?” 


The answer to this question, though not so printed, is practically 
a sardonic “Ha! ha!” as the writer immediately begins to bully 
the police, to ask why they are engaged in suppositious acts, and 
not carrying out problematical theories. Put the Standard leader- 
writer in Sir Richard Mayne’s place, and doubtless he could dis- 
cover the murderer at once. “ There are,” says he, “several cir- 
cumstances which give chances of his identification—the cabman, 
the officials at the railway station, the card, the cork, the pot of 
oi: iment, the lodging at Camberwell.” There have been specula- 
tions as to where the sensation leader-writers of the penny press 
spring from ; but the foregoing sentence settles the question. The 
style of the whole article smacks of the transpontine dramatist ; 
but “The Card! The Cork!! The Pot of Ointment!!!” are 
evidently from the head-line of a forthcoming playbill announcing 
& new drama at the Victoria Theatre. 

After being told that the murderer must be found, that “the 
condemned cell gapes for him, the gibbet is hungry for its grasp 
upon his throat,” we are favoured with a short summary of murders, 
from that witnessed by Fabius Maxims to that committed by 
Madame Laffarge (not Lafarges, as printed) ; and after the expres- 
Sion of regret that the cabman has not identified “the man of 
mystery who hired his vehicle, made shambles of it, and left it to 
rattle on towards Bayswater,” we have the expression of a pleasant 








hope that justice will soon overtake the culprit, and “ another 
grave will be dug in the corridor of Newgate.” 

Now, it cannot be denied that such writing as this is objectionable, 
For a penny we do not expect the sound sense of Hallam or the 
eloquent word-painting of Macaulay. The very nature of the pro- 
duction of a daily journal of large circulation, and, to a certain 
extent, inadequate machinery, prevents the maturity of thought 
and the cultivation of elegant expression. But we have a right to 
refuse our pennies for the blatant brayings of a Slasher or the 
turgid rhapsodies of a Gusher. 








THE NEW CHURCH APPOINTMENTS. 


Tre selection of Dr. Trench to fill the archiepiscopal throne of 
Dublin is an event which seems to give unfeigned satisfaction to 
the clergy of the Church in Ireland. It has rescued them from 
the alarm into which they were thrown by the rumoured nomi- 
nation of Canon Stanley; and the present jubilation may no 
doubt in a degree be owing to a relief felt at the escape of the 
Irish Church from the sway of a possible Neological metropolitan, 
It is true that they would have preferred that an alumnus of the 
Irish University and clergyman of their own branch of the 
Established Church should have been appointed to the vacant 
post ; but, the fates being adverse to that contingency, it is pro- 
bable that they will accept orthodoxy plus half an Irishman as a 
very good archbishop. But Dean Trench is really more than 
half a Hibernian. Though the national blood in his veins hag 
not been directly elaborated from Irish beef and potatoes, or 
oxydized by an Irish atmosphere, he is by extraction, both on his 
father’s and his mother’s side, descended from some of the oldest 
and most respectable families in Ireland, being first cousin and 
brother-in-law of Lord Ashtown, and connected with Lords Clan- 
carty, Drogheda, and Bloomfield, the Whites of Woodlands, and 
several Trench families in that country. And, what is even more 
to the point in the sister isle, he is an Irish landlord, possessing 
considerable property there bequeathed to him by his father. 

His father, who was a scion of the Trench stock of the county 
of Galway, settled in England about sixty years ago, at Botley, in 
Hants ; where he rendered most valuable services in 1835 to Lord 
Palmerston, at a then celebrated county election. It is supposed 
that to a gratitude for these services, as well as to the patronage of 
the Bishop of Oxford, who has always entertained the highest 
opinion of Dr. Trench, the latter is indebted both for his present 
promotion and for that to the Deanery of Westminster. Dr; 
Trench’s mother, an interesting volume of whose “ Remains” was, 
it will be remembered, published by her son last year, was grand- 
daughter to the celebrated Dr. Chenevix, Bishop of Waterford, 
and intimate friend of Lord Shaftesbury ; of whom the story is 
told that, on King George objecting to his appointment to an 
Irish bishopric, as recommended by his friend, then Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, when “the King wished he would look out 
for another Bishop,” Lord Shaftesbury somewhat tartly replied, 
“that he wished the King would look out for another Lord- 
Lieutenant.” Such is the extraction of the man who has been 
nominated Archbishop of Dublin—a circumstance which will, no 
doubt, help to allay the feelings of disappointment of such Irish- 
men as may still look unfavourably on the metropolitan see of 
Dublin being now twice in succession conferred on an English 
clergyman. 

But, whatever be the value of Irish extraction, the Dean of 
Westminster’s character as a scholar, philologist, and divine of 
pious and exemplary life, as well as of kind and gracious manners, 
is the qualification which will most recommend him to the affection 
of the Irish people ; and probably very few men could be found 
better fitted to be placed at the head of the Irish Church in the 
metropolis of Ireland, at the present conjuncture. The mantle of 
Archbishop Whately has indeed fallen on him, and it will be no 
easy task in some respects to fill the place of one who was a very 
giant in intellectual strength and activity ; but the circumstances 
of the country, political parties, prejudices, the very aspect of 
things, have changed there since the day that Dr. Whately first 
seized the helm to guide the Irish Church through the greatest 
perils to which it was ,ever, or probably it ever will be, exposed. 
At that time, when the warfare of party strife raged with its 
deadliest animosity, a man was wanted of determined purpose, 
indomitable resolution, comprehensive grasp of intellect, and over- 
whelming power of argument, to take the lead—a man so devoted 
to truth and to the welfare of humanity, that no amount of 
obloquy or detraction could turn him from his purpose. Such a man 
was found in Dr. Whately, raised up as it were specially for the 
occasion, whose praises future generations will record, on aecount 
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of the success with which he preached religious toleration, pro- 
moted the education of the people, and raised the Irish Church in 
the estimation of the world. But those days are now gone by ; the 
lesson of toleration has been learned, the bitterness of controversy 
is fast passing away ; and the man that is wanted now, is one who 
can rather throw oil on the troubled waters, assuage the angry 
spirit of controversy, compose differences, draw opposing parties 
together by their links of common agreement, and promote the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. Such a man it is to be 
hoped—it is to be presumed—has been found, and that Lord 
Palmerston has in his days shown as wise a discrimination in 
choosing the present Archbishop of Dublin, as Earl Grey, more 
than thirty years ago, did in selecting his predecessor. 


But, though the new archbishop will enter on the duties of 
his office under very altered circumstances, and with many 
advantages on his side, it must not be supposed that his course 
will be altogether a smooth one. The bitterness of controversial 
strife has not yet subsided; and there are yet tender questions 
which must be handled with delicacy, though with firmness. There 
are some matters in the Irish Church of which English clergy 
have little or no experience, and there are peculiar difficulties which 
arise from the predominance of the Roman Catholic population 
in point of numbers. The evangelization of Ireland by means of 
missionary work is one of the most important questions on which 
the new archbishop will be called on to form a sound opinion— 
whether it can best be promoted by direct assault on peculiar 
Romish dogmas, or by seeking common points of agreement with 
Protestantism, or by the spread of education, or by example, or any 
combination of these. These are serious questions ; for mistakes 
unwisely however sincerely made with respect to them, may entail 
evil consequences on generations yet unborn. 


But there is one Irish question with which the name of Dr. 
Whately will ever be most identified, and on which an Archbishop 
of Dublin should have the clearest conceptions and hold the most 
consistent as well as decided opinions. It is that of Irish educa- 
tion, which for so many years has so unhappily divided Ireland. 
The method of unloosening this Irish Gordian knot which has 
latterly been most in vogue, is a kind of sit-on-two-stools policy— 


a compromise between the two antagonist systems which divide | 


Irish education between them, of which Dr. Verschoyle, Bishop of 
Kilmore, is, perhaps, the best exponent. The expedient is to 
maintain schools of the Church Education Society in the richer 
districts, while in the poorer the National system established by 
the State may be adopted ; or, as Dr. Verschoyle expresses it, in 
the former case let the “more excellent way” of the Society be 
used, while in the latter it would in a clergyman “be a grievous 
sin wilfully to consign any of his parishioners to ignorance.” Now 
this would be an admirable compromise were it based on truth. 
But, however convenient to get over a present difficulty, its fallacy 
and inconsistency are most manifestly transparent. The two 
systems—that of the State and that of the Society—are diametri- 
cally antagonistic in principle. The fundamental principle of the 
Society—its charter—is that for a clergyman, wnder any circum- 
stances, to put his school into connection with the State System 
is “a sin”—“ a dishonouring of the Bible ”—“a violation of his 
ordination vows,” &c. The Society was called into being nearly 
thirty years ago to oppose the State system, by every means to 
frustrate its success, and to prevent its spreading through the 
country. Such is its constitution, its avowed object, without which 
its existence is without meaning and itself objectless. Ifit be right 
under any circumstances touse the State system, then the principle of 
the Church Education Society is false ; so far from its being ‘‘a more 
excellent way,’ it isfraught with serious mischief, and should be 
abandoned as anevil. If the Church system be right, the National 
System is wrong; if the National System be right, the Church System 
is wrong, and there can be no compromise between them. The extreme 
Church education-party, with the Bishop of Ossory at its head, saw 
the contradiction at once when the expedient was first proposed 
by the late Primate Beresford, and contemptuously rejected it. 
And the result now is an armistice, in which the two extreme 
parties, with the intermediate, rest on their arms ; a veil is thrown 
over the real question, and education stagnates disastrously for the 
people—a state of things from which it cannot recover until the 
question is decided either on the grounds of truth alone, or by the 
Church Education Society changing its constitution to conform to 
ihe altered conditions of the problem. It is here a noble field is 
open for the new Archbishop of Dublin. It is here, by the vigour 
of his clear understanding, by urbanity of manner, by kindness, by 
condescension, by a word of encouragement in the right place, and 
by the promotion of candid and friendly discussion, that he can 
exercise powerful influence for good. And may it not even be 











hoped for that his archiepiscopate, among other good works, may 
be distinguished by the termination of this unhappy but pro- 
tracted religious warfare, with all its distrust, bitterness, and 
vituperation ? 

The promotion of Dr. Trench to Dublin has been followed by 
that of Canon Stanley to the deanery of Westminster. The 
rejected, or perhaps more truly the rejector, of Dublin, becomes 
the accepted in a position of scarcely less importance and influence 
than that of a bishopric, affording at the same time a learned 
leisure which few bishops enjoy. The associations of Westminster, 
its antiquity, its grandeur, its metropolitan connection, and social 
advantages thence arising, offer inducements to a man of Dr. 
Stanley’s cast of mind which no Irish archbishopric can possess. 
In such a field an ample scope is afforded for the exercise of the 
ability, scholarship, and refined tastes for which the name of the 
Oxford Regius Professor is so widely celebrated. It is true that 
latterly a cloud has hung over him, owing to a suspicion generally 
entertained of a leaning on his part to Neological opinions—a 
suspicion which his advocacy of the abolition of clerical subscrip- 
tion has in no small degree tended to confirm. But as yet no 
violent storm of indignation, like that lately raised in Ireland, has 
here assailed his appointment. It is possible that the peculiar 
sensitiveness of the public mind as to even the slightest imputa- 
tians being thrown on the inspiration and veracity of Scripture, 
may have exaggerated the real facts of the case ; but the confidence 
placed in Dr. Stanley by her Majesty the Queen, and by the Bishop 
of London as his chaplain, ought to be a guarantee that no serious 
heterodoxy has as yet taken possession of his capacious mind. 
With hope, then, as to the future, we trust that the new Dean of 
Westminster when weighed in the balances will not be found 
wanting, and that his career in that dignity may be distinguished 
for a piety, zeal, usefulness, and devotion to truth in the service of 
his Divine Master calculated to reflect credit on himself and benefit 
all who come within the sphere of his influence. 








A TERMAGANT TUTOR. 


WE are all liable to mishaps in this life, and however prudent 
and painstaking we may be in the endeavour to keep out of trouble, 
the keenest eye will sometimes be deceived into the wrong path 
and the cunningest foot find itself in the trap. Sometimes these 
slips involve permanent evils. With every promise of bliss, 
wreathed with garlands, lighted along his way with smiles, and 
covered with benedictions, a man goes to the altar and takes his 
stand there beside his heart’s delight. In another twelvemonth 
he discovers that either he was not made for her or that she was 
not made for him ; and that to the close of the chapter life must 
henceforth be a scene of nagging and muttering, of strife and 
anger, of scowling and bickering, of sulking and storming. Or 
the case may be one of unhappy mercantile instead of matrimonial 
partnership ; or of the bad choice of an attorney—almost as bad as 
of the ill-assorted wife ; or of an agent who has kept your accounts 
so that nobody can understand them but himself, and is therefore 
tied to you for better, for worse. Even the engagement of a house- 
maid or a cook is not without possible evils, which only want time 
and opportunity to disclose themselves. But in the midst of this 
general liability to danger one contract which men are occasionally 
called upon to enter into appeared wholly safe—the engagement of 
a tutor. Prescription, Society, Fate herself, seemed to assure 
us that nothing worse than incompetency could show itself in a man 
of such small ambition or so beaten down by Fortune as to desire 
such a position. He must be mild of temper, easily satisfied, 
gentle and accommodating, patient of suffering from above and 
below ; ready, when struck on the right cheek, to turn the left to 
the smiter. But even this secure spot has been cut from under 
our feet ; and that, too, by a clergyman. 

The Rev. Thomas Richardson Birch, of No. 2, Alpha-road, Slough, 
has shown us that this worm can bite ; nay, can be a very formidable 
serpent, venomous as a cobra, constringent as a boa. In the month 
of June, 1862, he entered the service of Mr. Felix Taylor, and for 
thirteen months taught that confiding gentleman’s sons, till the 
employer became anxious to terminate the engagement, and gave 
notice to Birch that he might go. Unhappy Taylor! little did he 
think what a storm he was brewing for himself when he took this 
step. The discarded tutor resolved that, if he could help it, the 
unhappy offspring of his late employer should go without the bene- 
fits of learning. Taylor engaged a Mr. Lott to fill the vacant place ; 
but Lott was acquainted with Birch, and quickly threw up his 
employment. Next came the Rev. Mr. Sharpe. But while he 
was negotiating for the post an anonymous counsellor, whose hand- 
writing is sworn to be that of Birch, warned him that he had 
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“ entered, or was about to enter, into asink of the grossest crimes 
and infamy and vilest disgrace.” But this was mild as the 
roaring of a sucking dove compared with a letter of the 24th 
of October last, in which Birch stoutly bearded his late 
employer. How shall we convey an adequate idea of this letter 
to the minds of our readers without copying it entire? “You 
loathsome and most contemptible animal,” thus it begins ; “no 
decent man who knows you could possibly be surprised at anything 
you could do, but I am disgusted beyond all power of expression at 
your revolting insolence in presuming to address to me, or any 
other gentleman, one of your filthy and contaminating letters ; for 
polluting and contaminating any letters of yours must needs be to 
anyone who is not like yourself, an outcast from society.” He calls 
Mr. Taylor’s letter “ your drunken and every way truly disgusting 
rubbish ;” speaks of his “detestable life ;” calls him a “ horrible 
animal ;” charges him with “ another rascal, scoundrel lie ;” calls 
his children “your bastards—bastards of the most loathsome cir- 
cumstances of all bastards, they being the offspring of a low, paltry 
tradesman at best, by a certain creature whose antecedents, when 
even imperfectly set forth, were disgusting, and are now almost 
unutterable.” Mr. Taylor’s representations of his position, his tutor 
says, were “ detestable lies ;” describes his letter as “ your Scottish 
jargon ;” calls him “ you wretched varlet, you;” says that his 
children lived amid scenes of “ blasphemous obscenity, drunken- 





ness, and squabbles ;” and declares that the neighbourhood in 
which he lives “ stinks” with his infamy. We have here selected | 
only those flowers of rhetoric which will bear the light. There is 
much more in the letter, which can only be tolerated in a police 
report, but may be read by the curious in the Times of Thursday. | 

Of course Mr. Taylor has charged the Rev. Mr. Birch with libel, 
and the case, heard on Wednesday at the Westminster Police- | 
court, is remanded to give Birch’s attorney, who knew little or 
nothing of its merits on that day, an opportunity of hearing what 
his client may be able to say in his defence. But the merits of the 
letter as a literary and clerical performance stand quite apart from 
its bearings with reference to the law of libel ; and we confess that 
we have seldom seen—virtuous or unvirtuous—indignation tricked 
out in so stupendous an array of unsavoury epithets. “ You say 
something,” writes Mr. Birch, “ in the letter which you have had 
the unequalled impudence to send me, about ‘ a criminal court.’ Is 
or is not that a place in which rascals, scoundrels, rogues, scamps, 
and blackguards appear to answer for running away with the virtuous 
wives of other men—‘ Colonels’ daughters’ and wine-dealers’ con- 
sorts ? Or is it a place in which a brother ‘of a Colonel’s daughter’ 
might appear to receive the sentence of transportation ; or, further 
still, is it a place in which those stand who can be charged with 
crimes more horrible?” Now whatever all this means; supposing 
Mr. Taylor to have deserved the abuse heaped upon him, Mr. 
Birch was surely in fault in remaining in the employment 
of such a person as he describes. He is very angry that 
Mr. Taylor should have taken Mrs. Birch out in company, 
we presume, with Mrs. Taylor. But, surely, that could 
be no one’s fault so much as Mr. Birch’s. On his own showing of 
the case his conduct has been exceedingly disgraceful, whether his | 
charges against Mr. Taylor are true or false. If true, he should | 
have given up his appointment the moment he discovered them to 
be so. If false, then he is simply a foul-mouthed libeller. But 
what strikes us as the peculiarity of this case is his marvellous 
command of strong terms. We had thought that Kent’s abuse of 
the steward in “‘ King Lear” was the most notable specimen of 
trenchant Billingsgate in the language. But Shakespeare, potent | 
master as he is of the vernacular in all its moods, must give place to 
the Rey. Mr. Birch. 








THE DRIVE OF DEATH. 


WE must no longer object to the wild improbability of sensation 
novels and dramas. No such story, for wonder, horror, mystery, 
and startling effectiveness, as that Northumberland-street romance, 
was ever conceived by Mr. Wilkie Collins, or Miss Braddon, 
or Mr. Dion Boucicault, or Mr. Edmund Falconer ; nor does the 
whole round of fiction contain anything more strange, wild, and 
luridly picturesque, than the companion marvel of the same date, 
the Vidal affair. The Road murder was a very nightmare of 
fantastic crime; and even the slaughter of the solitary, miserly old 
woman at Stepney, though more in the ordinary way of homicidal 
atrocity, had a certain touch of romance about it too, in the 
attempt of the murderer, Mullins, to throw the guilt on an 
ifmocent man, and the fatalism which led his own neck into the 
noose. Murderous attacks in railway carriages are among the 
Sensational incidents that come every now and then to rouse us 
from the lethargy of more quiet events ; and the present week has ; 





shown that a cab, travelling from one part of the metropolis to 
another at an early hour in the evening, may be the scene of a 
triple murder, committed darkly, silently, secretly, and effectually, 
the cabman knowing nothing about it till, on arriving at the end 
of his journey, he finds the dead bodies in his vehicle, and the 
assassin getting off for the time as quietly as though nothing had 
happened. If any novelist or dramatist had ventured on such an 
incident, we should infallibly have been down upon him with the 
heaviest bludgeons of criticism. 


The story concentrates within three days a four-piled hyperbole of 
murder and suicide. About twenty minutes past eight on Saturday 
night, James Parker, a cab driver, was waiting with his vehicle at 
the Shoreditch station of the Great Eastern Railway, when a man, 
a woman, and two little girls got in, and the man directed him to 
drive to the Royal Oak, Bayswater, by way of the City. In 
Bishopsgate-street, the cabman is told to stop at a public-house, 
and to bring out a pint of beer. He does so; the beer is taken 
into the cab, and the pot is presently returned empty, the gentle- 
man draining the dregs on to the pavement. Then the vehicle 
drives on again, and, after a little while, is once more stopped 
opposite Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. The man lets himself out, pays 
the driver his fare on to the Royal Oak, with sixpence extra, tells 
him to drive carefully and fast, and disappears in the darkness, 
There are by that time three dying people in the cab; but the 
cabman, all unconscious of the freight of murder he is carrying, 
proceeds to Bayswater. On arriving there, and opening the cab- 
door, he sees the woman and the children lying on the floor, 
apparently asleep or ill. They are neither. A hasty touch is 
sufficient to show that they are dead, and already getting cold and 
stiff. They are taken to the hospital, and the smell of prussic acid 
is perceived by the medical man in attendance. An examination 
is made, and the presence of prussic acid reveals itself. Evidently 
the pint of beer had been drugged by the man who got out at 
Furnival’s Inn, and the potion had done its work too well. 


This was on Saturday night. By Monday, the whole town was 
agape with astonishment, and the police were looking about for 
the murderer. The Government offered a reward of £100 for the 
man’s arrest, and the authorities at Scotland-yard put forth the 
usual vague and general description of the person of whom they 
were in search—a description such as might apply to hundreds of 
other men as well. In fact, in a very short time it was found to 
apply to a man who had been discovered dead, apparently from 
poison, in a coffee-house in Southwark ; but the cab-driver, having 
viewed the body, declared that that was not the man he had 
taken up at the Shoreditch station, and set down at Furnival’s-inn., 
The driver, however, when examined at the inquest on Monday, 
gave a singularly particular description of the individual in ques- 
tion. He said that he did not look like a gentleman, nor like a 
clerk, nor like a mechanic, but “like something of a chemist.” 
This is a subtlety of discrimination which is certainly remarkable. 
What external signs and tokens a chemist bears about with him we 
should be at a loss to say ; but something of the pestle and mortar was 
somehow or other visible to the penetrating glance of James Parker, 
the cab-driver. On Monday night, the police had reason to believe 
they were’on the right track, and three inspectors proceeded to 
the house of a man named Hunt, in Wellington-road, Cold Harbour- 
lane, Camberwell. The place was dark and quiet, and the police 


| for a long time knocked and kicked at the dooz in vain. Atlength 


the door was opened with the chain up, and a man parleyed with 
the officers. They were presently admitted, on stating who they 
were, and what they had come about ; a light was obtained, and 
it was then found that the man was retching violently. He at 
first denied having taken poison, but afterwards said that there 
might have been aconite in some gin which he had drunk. He 
admitted that his wife and children were absent in-the country, 
and that the police description of the deceased woman and the 
two little girls applied to them. It seems that there had been 
mutual jealousy and unhappiness between Hunt and his wife, and 
the former said that the latter was given to drinking. At the 
station-house the man’s retching became worse, and towards mid- 
night he died. - Upon inquiry, it turned out that the cab-driver’s 
inexplicable guess was quite right. Hunt was traveller to Messrs. 
Butler & M‘Culloch, seedsmen, herbalists, and druggists, in Covent- 
garden ; but in one respect he differed strikingly from the man 
whom Parker took into his cab in Shoreditch. That man, the 
driver says, wore a thick, bushy moustache ; now, not only had 
Hunt none when the police arrested him, but those who haye 
known him for some years say that he never wore one. What 
makes the case still more strange is, that Hunt told the police 
that his children had informed him of a gentleman having one 
day ridden with their mother and themselves in a cab, and that 
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this gentleman was like himself, “ only that he had a moustache.” 
Hunt, however, acknowledged that he had read the account of 
the murder in the newspapers, and the story of the gentleman 
with the moustache may have been concocted with a view to 
throwing the suspicion off himself. Still, the presence of the 
moustache in the case of the man who got into the cab of 
James Parker, and the absence of a moustache in the case 
of Hunt, is a puzzling circumstance. That the latter was 
at Shoreditch on Saturday, in company with a woman and two 
children, is proved by the statement of another cabman, who drove 
them from Camberwell-green, and who has since identified the 
body of the supposed murderer. If Hunt put ona false moustache, 
he must have done so with the knowledge of his wife and children, 
and it is difficult to understand what reason he could have given 
to them for so strange a proceeding. The whole case, indeed, is 
involved in the deepest mystery. The motive and the manner of 
the act are equally obscure ; and the conduct of Hunt when in 
the hands of the police only adds to the darkness and perplexity 
of the deed. After he had in effect acknowledged that the 
murdered persons were his wife and children, he asked for pen, 
ink, and paper, and wrote to his employer—“ Pay to my wife the 
money due to me, namely, £120, due the 17th of September last, 
and the remainder due to me.” This was written very shortly 
before his death, and may have been prompted by delirium. But 
that he had a guilty knowledge of the tragedy in the cab, it seems 
difficult to doubt, or why should he have committed suicide ? The 
taking of the aconite could hardly have been accidental, for he 
resisted the application of emetics, and seemed desirous to die. 
Still, the question recurs—was he the man who rode in the cab 
from Shoreditch to Holborn, and who ordered the beer in Bishops- 
gate-street? Parker, it is true, states that he recognizes the body ; 
but it is just possible he may be mistaken. 

The Camberwell cabman says that he took up Mrs. Hunt and 
the children first of all by themselves, and that they were after- 
wards joined by the man. That the woman intended to go out, of 
town is shown by the fact that she had a change of clothes with 
her. When she and the moustached gentleman hailed the cab at 
Shoreditch, they came from the departure side of the platform, and 
seemed to be in a sullen mood ; and the surgeons, on examining 
the woman, found the mark of a ring on the marriage-ring finger, 
but no ring. All these facts are suggestive of some quarrel. 

Another circumstance is worthy of note. A coachman who was 
standing at the Royal Oak when the cab drove up swore at the 
inquest that Parker, the driver, said he had got “a queer job” in 
his vehicle before he alighted, and without looking in in any way. 
The cabman denies this ; though, even supposing it to be the fact, 
he might have seen the prostrate bodies through the window at the 
back of the box. The statement, however, is strange, and, taken 
in connection with the extraordinary remark about the man 
looking like “something of a chemist,” induces one to doubt 
whether the cabman has told all he knows. The inquest, of 
course, is adjourned, and something more may yet come out; but 
hardly anything can add to, and certainly nothing can detract 
from, the wildness of that scene of foul and murderous death, 
rolling unnoticed through the most populous thoroughfares of 
London, passing thousands of other vehicles in its course, yet 
without a sign of the tragedy being apparent until the catastrophe 
was accomplished and the assassin far away. 








CHURCH REFORM. 


THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


THERE are few subjects, we believe, upon which even a well 
educated Englishman is generally so ill informed as upon the 
history of his own National Service-book. That it was a compila- 
tien chiefly from ancient sources, drawn up at the time of the 
Reformation, and slightly modified afterwards, he probably knows ; 
but beyond this his information, and indeed his curiosity, very 
seldom extend. We confess, however, that we were not prepared 
for so remarkable a display of ignorance upon such a subject as we 
find disclosed in a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
which forms part of an elaborate paper continued in two successive 
numbers—those, namely, for July and August in the present year 
—upon “The State and Prospects of the Church of England.” 
Speaking of the Revision of 1662 the writer says :— 

“The changes assented to were so trifling as scarcely to deserve 
notice. They did not go beyond the substitution, here and there, of 
a modern for an obsolete word or expression, particularly in the 


Epistles and Gospels. They left all the Creeds, Services, and Rubrics 
exactly what they had been before the Conferences began.” 


Here, assuredly, is a most noteworthy exemplification of that 
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unjustifiable ignorance respecting the Prayer-book and its history 
to which we have just alluded, and which we are sorry to see still 
prevailing in quarters where better things might certainly have 
been expected. The writer is evidently one of those who are 
determined at all hazards to withstand the present movement for 
Revision, and who, in so doing, are not ashamed to remain in 
ignorance, or at all events to keep their readers in ignorance, of 
many of the most important facts of the case. The class which he 
represents is still, we greatly fear—so far at least as can be judged 
by what has already been written and said upon the subject—by 
no means an insignificant one in point of numbers ; and we, there- 
fore, feel it to be the more incumbent upon ourselves to adopt an 
opposite course, and to continue to lay before our readers, in a 
spirit, as we trust, of the strictest truthfulness and impartiality, 
the details of what took place in this, the most important by far 
of all the revisions which our National Ritual has undergone since 
the eventful year 1552. 

“The changes,” says this writer, assented to on this occasion, 
“were so trifling, as scarcely to deserve notice.” Now what, we 
beg our readers to observe, is the fact as history has actually 
recorded it? Dr. Cardwell, upon the undoubted authority of 
Tenison, has told us that these changes amounted at the very 
lowest estimate to six hundred in number; and instead of the 
“Services and Rubrics” being left “ exactly what they had been 
before,” it is notorious that not only were many important altera- 
tions and additions 
sufficiently dwelt upon already—effected in almost every service 
or order which the Prayer-book contains, but that several entirely 
new services, such as that for the baptism of adults, and another 
for use at sea, were also added upon this occasion. As to the 
rubrics, enough, we submit, has been said already to show that no 
inconsiderable change was effected in this particular. The truth, 
however, is, that the rubrical alterations now made were of such a 
nature as to give an almost entirely new character to the Prayer- 
book in some of the most material points connected with its 
history. Such was, in fact, the result of the new rubric prefixed, 
as we have already seen, to the Burial Service upon this occasion, 
and such was also the effect of another change made at the same 
time—we mean the alteration of the wording of the rubric attached 
to the Confirmation Service respecting the salvation of baptized 
infants, and its removal to a new and more conspicuous position at 
This latter alteration 
we shall now very briefly consider; and as the history of the 
rubric itself is somewhat curious, and very significant of the spirit 
and temper of the times, we propose first of all to state, somewhat 
in detail, the several particulars connected with its introduction, 
in its present form, into that part of the Prayer-book which has 
more immediate reference to the ordinance of baptism as applicable 
to the particular case of infants. 

In the several Service-books of 1552, 1559, and 1604, we find 
at the commencement of the Order of Confirmation which at that 
time included the Catechism, the following rubrical declaration :— 


some of which, we need hardly say, have been 


the close of the service of infant baptism. 


** And that no man shall think that any detriment shall come to 
children by deferring of their confirmation, he shall know for truth, 
that it is certain by God’s Word, that children being baptized, have 
all things necessary to their salvation, and be undoubtedly saved.” 

To this rubric the Ministers, when the matter came under con- 
sideration in the year 1662, took a decided exception. 

* Although we charitably hope,” they say, “the meaning of these 
words was only to exclude the necessity of any other sacraments to 
baptized infants; yet these words are dangerous as to the misleading 
of the vulgar, and therefore we desire they may be expunged.” 


This was certainly no unreasonable request. The Puritans 
thought that the rubric in question was calculated to mislead many 
upon a point of vital importance, namely, the doctrine of baptism 
as revealed in Scripture, and they therefore desired that it might be 
removed. This the Bishops.declined ; but they consented, never- 
theless, so far to modify the form of expression as to remove in 
some measure the ambiguity of which the Puritans complained. In 
a list of concessions, seventeen in number—drawn up after the 
Conference, and framed, as it now appears, solely with the view of 
saving appearances for the time—we find the following :— 


“We are willing that the words of the last rubric before the 
Catechism may be thus altered :—‘ That children being baptized have 
all things necessary for their salvation, and dying before they commit 
any actual sins, be undoubtedly saved, though they be not confirmed.” 


As many of our readers may probably be aware, the point here 
at issue between the Bishops and the Ministers was considered #y 
the latter to be one of the most vital and important in the whole 
controversy. Baxter, indeed, is said to have declared, “ That of 
the forty sinful terms for a communion with the Church party, if 
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thirty-nine were taken away, and only that rubric concerning the 
salvation of infants dying shortly after their baptism were con- 
tinued, yet they could not conform.” We may judge, therefore, in 
some measure of the importance, so far at least as it extended, of 
the concession now made by the Bishops. But then, in exact 
proportion to its importance when first yielded to the remon- 
strances of the Ministers, was the harshness—may we not add the 
treachery ?—of withdrawing it, when the work actually came to be 
done. In the Prayer-book, as finally confirmed by the Act of 
Uniformity, this important alteration does not appear. The 
promise so solemnly made by the Bishops in reference to what was 
considered by their opponents at least one of the most vital and 
important points in the whole controversy was never fulfilled. Nor 
was even this by any means the worst of thecase. Had the objec- 
tionable rubric been simply allowed to remain where it was, and 
in the exact form in which it previously stood at the commence- 
ment of the Confirmation Service, the statement it contained might 
still have been open to the construction so charitably put upon it 
by the Puritans. It might still have been considered as declaring 
the sufficiency, so to speak, of the Baptismal rite, independently of 
any other ceremonial or observance, which in former times might 
have been appointed to supplement it. And thus a loophole might 
have been provided for the escape of at least a portion of the 
Puritan party from the scruples which forbad their conformity. 
But no; such was not the purpose of those who held at this 
period the reins of power in the Church. Their object, as we have 
already seen upon their own avowal, was not comprehensive but 
exclusive. The gate, already “ strait” enough, one might have 
supposed, judging from the Puritan “exceptions,” they determined 
to make “ straiter” still ; and in so doing they took precisely the 
course, with respect to the rubric now under consideration, which 
the exigences of such a case required. They took away the rubric 
itself from its former position at the commencement of the “ Order 
of Confirmation,” and placed it at the close of the Baptismal 
Service, altering at the same time the form of words in which it 
had originally been drawn up. It was no longer now in immediate 
juxtaposition with the supplementary “ Rite of Confirmation ;” nor 
did it contain, as before, any form of words expressive of relation to 
that ordinance. Asa rubrical appendage, it belonged from this time 
forth exclusively to the Service of Baptism ; and although it was 
not made to express, in terms, the non-salvability of unbaptized 


‘infants, it certainly, as now remodelled, by implication was calcu- 


lated to leave an impression that they were not saved ; for it took 
away the only ground upon which, according to their own profes- 
sion, the Puritans had been enabled to give it an opposite con- 
struction. To declare, as the Church was now made to declare, by 
the very side of the font itself, and under all the altered circum- 
stances of this rubric, that “children which are baptized, dying 
before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved,” was calcu- 
lated by the suggested contrast to imply, so far at least as words 
have any meaning, that the salvation of infants, if wnbaptized, was, 
notwithstanding their innocency, doubtful. To affirm this, even by 
implication, upon the express warrant of Holy Scripture, when the 
truth is that in Holy Scripture not a word is said upon the subject 
of infant baptism at all, was not only highly offensive to the 
Puritans, but in every respect inexpedient. Indeed, their grand 
objection to this rubric from the first was, that it attributed to 
baptism, upon the pretended authority of the Bible, a degree of 
importance, and even of saving efficacy, which the Bible itself did 
not in the least justify. “Can you,” say they, in their rejoinder to 
the Bishops, “show us a text that saith, ‘ Whoever is baptized 
shall be saved’”? And is not this the feeling which, to the better 
judgment of English Christians, must ever commend itself as the 
right one ? 


It is clear, then—since these changes made in 1662 were evi- 
dently in a retrograde direction—that the course which wisdom 
and consistency dictate is to remove from the Prayer-book this 
rubric of the certain salyation of baptized infants. That all infants 
dying before they commit actual sin, whether baptized or not, are 
saved, is a truth which common sense, the nature of religion, and 
Christian charity recommend to every one’s acceptance. But so 
far as a direct expression of opinion on the part of the Church is 
concerned, it is better that there should be none on either side, and 
that the matter should be left an open question. And there is, more- 
Over, nothing in all this to interfere with Church discipline as to 
Christian burial being enforced so far as it can be consistently 
done ; but if, through defects in the existing discipline, the adult 
unbaptized, suicides, and reprobate sinners ripe for excommuni- 
cation are and will be buried by the services of the Church, while 
the discipline is put in force only in the case of unbaptized infants, 
such a state of things clearly proves that the discipline itself is a 











nullity, and should either be abolished, or so altered as to conform 
to the requirements and ideas of the age and become a practical 
ordinance. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[It must be understood that we do not adopt all the opinions of 
our correspondents. | 


THE DEBATE ON CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
(CONCLUSION.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE * LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In order to complete our remarks on the Subscription Debate 
of last Session, it remains only to observe on the speeches of the 
Bishops of Llandaff and Cashel, and Earl Grey. 

The Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Ollivant, took a clear and judicious 
view of the position. It would be much to be deprecated, he 
observed, if the impression should go forth to the Church and to the 
public that their lordships were bent on granting no relief. Sucha 
course would be simply to re-enact the folly the Duke of Wellington 
and his Cabinet were guilty of in the matter of the Reform Bill 
thirty years ago. Nothing so certain to exasperate and bring ona 
demand for large measures of reform, as the peremptory refusal to 
grant small ones. 

The Bishop considered the subscription to the 36th canon, which 
declares that the Book of Common Prayer contains nothing contrary 
to the word of God, and that it may be lawfully used, quite sufficient 
security for the stability of the Church; and most laymen I am 
inclined to think will agree with his lordship,—who accordingly voted 
for the abolition of the ‘* unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything.” 

The Bishop of Cashel, Dr. Daly, followed. His words were few, 
but they were not impertinent to the matter in hand. He thought, 
and not a few persons will be of the same opinion, that Lord Ebury 
had begun at the wrong end. His lordship should have first sought 
an alteration of the formula, if in any respect he considered them 
objectionable, and then there would be no difficulty about the assent 
and consent to them. 

But the Bishop overlooks the material fact, that Lord Ebury did 
begin at the right end two or three sessions ago, when it does not 
appear that he was greatly assisted by the speech or vote of the right 
rev. Prelate, or any of his brethren, Irish or English. 

So Lord Ebnry tries, and not unnaturally, another mode of approach, 
Had the Royal Commission, applied for by the noble lord in 1858 and 
1861, been then granted, there would have been no occasion for an 
alteration of tactics in 1863. It is the bishops, therefore, not the 
noble lord, who are to blame, if things are going now at cross purposes, 
and we are arguing about Subscription, when we ought to be discussing 
the merits of the matter subscribed. 

As for the Bishop’s ideal Convocation of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, it will be time enough to consider the expe- 
diency of establishing such a cumbrous piece of machinery, when any 
good has been found to result from the working of the home experiment 
recently galvanized into the semblance of life. 

The Bishop, as might be expected, voted against the bill. 

Earl Grey was the last speaker, and in one respect certainly the 
most effective. He spoke like a man who felt what he said; and, 
though a layman, as one who sympathized with the painful position 
of the clergy under the Act of 1662. 

It was amusing to hear the arguments on which the noble lord 
based his support of the measure before the House. 

lst. He was moved to vote for it by all that he had heard in its 
favour from the right rev. the Bishop of London, who had left nothing 
to be added on his side of the question. 

2ndly. He was influenced still more by the arguments used on the 
opposite side by the right rev. the Bishop of Oxford. 

But 3rdly, he was, above everything, decided by the startling 
admissions of the Most Rev. the Primate. Could anything be more 
monstrous than to require young men to give their unfeigned assent 
to all and everything in a certain book,—including amongst other 
matter the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed,—-and then to 
tell them that the words did not mean what they said, but something 
else ? 

If, as had been stated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, such was 
the “understanding” in the manufacture of clergymen, he could con- 
ceive nothing more corrupting or demoralizing; and he wanted con- 
sequently no other logic to satisfy him that some such measure as that 
before the House was imperatively called for. 

It is to be regretted that no record of Lord Ebury’s reply is far- 
nished in the report of this interesting debate; but it could not but 
have been most gratifying and encouraging to his Lordship to find 
that, upon a division, fifty Peers, including four of the Right Rev. 
Prelates, voted with him, giving thereby every hope for increased 
support when he next appears before the public. 

It is not insignificant, moreover, to examine the list of names, pro 
and con respectively, on this first occasion of his Lordship’s venturing 
to divide the House. 

The Bishops of London, Llandaff, and St. David’s; the Lord 
Chancellor ; the Dukes of Devonshire and Somerset; Earls Grey, 
Clarendon, Cowper, De Grey, Granville, Russell, St. Germans, and 
Shaftesbury ; Viscount Sydney ; Lords Overstone, Stanley of Alderley, 
Taunton, Truro, and Wodehouse,—carry with them a weight of 
authority which it will not be easy to balance from the ninety who. 
ranged themselves on the opposite side under the leadership of the 
chivalrous Earl. , 

It would be invidious for any supporter of the measure before tha 
House to make the selection, but it may be a fair challenge to request 
that any opposer of it sould do so through the medium of Bos 
columns, which I have no doubt, from your usual fairness, be 
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freely offered for the purpose. We shall then have the opportunity of 
saying, Look on this picture and en that, and accept or reject the 
measure not according to the weight of numbers, but of authority, 
upon which it rests. I arm yours, &c., 

Nov. 12, 1863. INGOLDSBY, 





THE “BLACK-LETTER” ROMISH FEASTS, &.— THE 
MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—May I say a few words upon the “black-letter” feasts ? 
The Prayer-book excludes them from its “Table of all the feasts that 
are to be observed in the Church of England,” and thus forbids their 
observance as holydays. At the Savoy Conference, in 1661, the Pre- 
latists told the Puritans that they “are left in the calendar, not that 
they should be so kept as holy days,” but as being “useful” in some 
ways, “as for leases, law days, &c.” (see Cardwell’s “ Conferences,” 
p. 341). At that time, when there were no almanacks, it was really 
“useful” to people to have in every parish a book which should tell 
them when these days fell. And some good remarks upon the subject 
may be seen in Archbishop Whately’s “ Cautions for the Times,” No. 
10, pp. 162-170. 

I will tell you one fact to illustrate it. A solicitor, who died in 
1861, aged about 57, once told me that while he was an articled clerk in 
London, writs, &c., were made returnable on “ the morrow of” various 
obsolete feasts. On one occasion some document came to the office 
with “the morrow of the feast of St. Leger’’ on it. No one could 
tell when that was; and’so they appealed to a Roman Catholic fellow- 
clerk, “cbaffing’”’ him that it must be one of his “ saints;” bat he 
repudiated it. They were puzzled! They afterwards discovered that 
it was “St. Leo Genarius,” or some such name! But when this fact 
occurred in a London lawyer's office in the 19th century, we may 
well excuse the retention of the names for civil purposes only, in 
1661; and for those purposes the retention is not contrary to the 
word of God, and may lawfully so be used. 

In the American Prayer Book the names have been omitted, and 
** Moore’s Almanack” now renders them unnecessary in our Prayer- 
book, especially as writs are now differently worded. 

On the Anglican Saints’ days I would recommended a valuable 
volume of ‘‘ Discourses for the Festivals,” by the Rev. J. B. Marsden, 
published by Hamilton, Adams, & Co., at 12s., in 1844, and recom- 
mended in the Christian Observer for February, 1848. Mr. Marsden 
is a well-known Evangelical author. His little work on “The Law of 
Fasting” is also valuable. 

As to the Marriage Service, the substitution of “honour” (as in 
1 Peter iii. 7), for “‘ worship,” was promised in 1661, but not effected. 
We often use “ worship” in the sense of honour, as “ your worship,” 
equal to “ your honour,” and it is so used in Luke xiv.10. The word 
all” is, 1 believe, omitted in the American Prayer Book. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 


Nailsworth, 7th Nov., 1863. C. H. Davis. 





THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE CLERICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION QUESTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


r 


Sir,—The appointment of Bishop Trower, late of Glasgow, to the 
bishopric of Gibraltar, places our relations with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church on a new and an interesting footing. 

The Bishop of Oxford and Canon Stanley, in 1863, assert, as did 
Mr. “ Non-natural ” Ward in 1845, that to abolish subscription to the 
Prayer-book would destroy “the balance of parties.” So also holds 
the Times. 

Now it is an interesting fact that in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
from which the Evangelical clergy stand aloof, and wherein the High 
Church party have it practically their own way, the Prayer-book is 
not directly subscribed to at all ; while the Thirty-nine Articles are sub- 
scribed ex animo as stringently as inourown Church. (See the Codes 
of Scottish Canons of 1838 and 1863.) One fact is worth a hundred 
arguments. And this one fact is most valuable for Lord Ebury to 
use. Such avowed fears as those of the Bishop of Oxford, illustrated 
by such results as I have named, where the thing has been practically 
tested, may raise some doubts in the mind of thinking persons whether 
subscriptions tend to influence the faith and practice of the subscribers 
to any great extent in any Church, and whether they are not a mere 
idle form. Yours, &c., 


Oct. 31st, 1863. AN OBSERVER. 





THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—As I said in my last letter, the revision of the Prayer-book, 
under, as I would hope, commissioners (say twelve clergymen and 
eight laymen) appointed by the Queen, must be encountered, and 
those expressions be removed or modified which prevent pious Non- 
conformists (who are in favour of an Established Church, agreeing 
with the Thirty-nine Articles) from joining our communion, and also 
distress and cause serious scruples of conscience to many, both lay 
and clerical, members of the Church. The difficulties are non-real, 
only imaginary, and the fears of separation are idle, for that can only 
be apprehended on the supposition that the commissioners and 
Parliament would be high partisans. In addition to that, I state, 
without qualification—and I have had for years past the most free and 
extensive communications with my lay and clerical brethren in 
England and Ireland, and I know their feelings and sentiments—and 
I unhesitatingly state that we, the revisionists of the present day, 
want not, desire not, intend not, to seek for, or require anything in 
order to cause even the highest Puseyite to secede. If they can honestly 
subscribe their unfeigned assent and consent to the Thirty-nine Articles, 








and pass the examination for orders, we ask not, we seek not, for any 
other test. Sincerely do I wish that the words “ doctrinal changes” 
were henceforth omitted as to the on-coming revision. The revision 
party in 1662 made many doctrinal changes, introducing doctrinal 
difficulties, yea errors; and is the Church to be tied and bound for 
ever to such partisan bigotry ? Thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
of Britain’s best (or good) men have gone into dissent, and this will 
go on till dissent will have the ascendancy in the heart and faith and 
affection of the great body of the middle and respectable higher ranks, 
and leave the Church, with its High Church adherents, to be hurled 
from their present position, and the hierarchy deprived of the largest 
part of their emoluments, unless the Church is made more comprehen- 
sive. But I will cireumscribe the whole subject, and get rid of all 
difficulties and objections and subtleties of argument by stating two 
great principles on which and by which revision must be begun, con- 
tinued, and completed, unless we are to be the laughing-stock of the 
world. The two are “ common sense” and “ truth,” i.¢., trathfulness. 
I ask the readers of the Lonpon Review of all sections, are you agreed 
to base the amendments on the decision of these two judges and 
arbitrators ? If any single member of the Church declines the appeal 
to these, let him speak out. You will, I am sure, give all a fair 
opportunity of expressing their sentiments. I shall wait for some 
weeks to give time for any objection™that can be made, before, in a 
future letter, testing and proving, not the advisability of revision, but 
the paramount and urgent necessity of it, yea, supported by all 
sections in the Church, under the decision and judgment of the 
decisions of the above-mentioned arbitrators, which can neither be 
bribed or cajoled.—I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 


October, 1863. (Senex) Lay. 





REVISION OF THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


Sir,—With reference to your remark upon the letter of “ An 
Intermediate,” in last Saturday’s impression, that in the husband’s 
address, “ With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” the word all 
should be omitted, “ as ladies do not receive the whole of the worldly 
goods,” permit me to suggest that in any revision of the Marriage 
Service the entire sentence should be omitted, as in point of fact it is 
now a fiction, the dower ad ostiwm ecclesiw having been abolished by 
Act of Parliament, and the right of the wife to dower out of lands or 
participation in the goods and chattels of her husband after his death 
being dependent on his pleasure. Even if unbarred, the right of the 
wife to dower or to a share of the goods and chattels arises from the 
common and the. statute law of England, and not from the words 
pronounced at the altar.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


November 9, 1863. L. M. J. 








THE SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS.—No. |. 
1.—HOW SAINTS WERE MADE. 

Ons of the most strongly marked differences between the Romish- 
and Protestant faiths consists in the system of saint-worship, which 
forms so important a part of the former, but is entirely foreign to the 
latter. The true Protestant looks upon this saint-worship as mere 
undisguised idolatry, and it was this, with the unlimited belief in 
miracles and the efficacy of relics that grew out of it and accom- 
panied it, which formed one of the first glaring absurdities of 
Romanism that drew popular ridicule on that system itself. It 
will, therefore, not be an unprofitable task to recall attention to 
some of the features of the Romish saint-worship, and we propose 
to devote a series of papers to the subject. And, first, it will be 
desirable to review, briefly, the main facts of the history of this 
system, its rise, and development. 

The pure doctrine of the Gospel nowhere enjoins, or even 
encourages, saint-worship, or the belief that the mortal remains of 
men of holiness in this world possess any especial powers after their 
death Christ, it is true, distinctly inculcates the meritoriousness 
of martyrdom, and in the earlier ages of the Church the memory of 
the martyr was cherished with affectionate reverence, and his name 
was recited with gratitude on the anniversary of his death. The 
martyrs were the first saints, but saints in a purely spiritual sense 
of the word ; they were neither worshipped nor prayed to, nor did 
their bones perform miracles. These practices arose later, and 
out of a further development of the superstitious spirit in the 
medizeval Church, the latter became more and more mixed with the 
Paganism of the peoples who accepted its rules and doctrines. 
Martyrdom itself, the first test of sanctity, assumed different forms. 
Men of excessive zeal, instead of waiting té meet martyrdom with 
courage when it came upon them, sought it by provoking persecu- 
tion, often not only unnecessarily but very indiscreetly. A kind of 
rage for martyrdom arose which led people to seek it in a new form, 
by mortifying their bodies, for which purpose they separated them- 
selves from the society of men, and sought the wild desert to 
subject themselves there to privation of almost everything necessary 
to the support of life, and also, as their disordered imagination led 
them to believe, to the attacks of demons. They believed that they 
thus secured the same merit of sanctity as those who suffered 
death from their heathen persecutors ; and this practice became 
developed and modified under other circumstances into the monastic 
system. 
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As this first zeal cooled down, it gradually gave place to less 
worthy motives, such as pride and vanity in the supposed possession 
of superior sanctity, and in the reverence which this position com- 
manded from the multitude ; personal interests in some cases, but 
in more the temporal interests of the Church or of the clergy ; for 
the odious principle that whatever seemed calculated to advance 
these interests was justifiable was received at an early period into 
the Christian Church, and gained strength through the ignorance of 
the mass of the converts. The worship of saints came in among 
these increasing corruptions of religion, and was turned to a profit- 
able account in many ways. The practice of Paganism here offered 
a ready example. Some years ago accidental excavations near the 
source of the river Seine, in France, brought to light the remains of 
a temple dedicated to the goddess Sequana (the ancient name of the 
river), and among the remains found there were a great number of 
small votive offerings, representing rudely the parts of the body 
which had been cured of disease by the interference of the goddess, 
and a vessel of earthenware nearly filled with money from offer- 
ings of a different kind which accompanied the others. The same 
thing occurred in all parts of the Roman world ; the priests in 
their temples acted the parts of modern quack doctors ; the holi- 
ness of the god or goddess to whom the temple was dedicated 
«cured miraculously all diseases; with what success was shown by 
the numerous votive offerings, which no doubt were exhibited on 
days of ceremony as so many proofs of the healing power mani- 
fested in that particular temple, and by the amount of wealth brought 
into the treasury for the benefit of the priests. In the temple of 
Sequana just mentioned some of the coins were of the fifth cen- 
tury, so that here, in a country where Christianity had certainly 
penetrated, was a Roman Pagan temple standing, probably until 
it was destroyed in the invasions of the barbarians in the middle of 
that century, in the full exercise of its religion, and in the receipt 
of money for the miraculous cures supposed to be performed there. 
The belief in these cures was general, as is proved by the number 
f the offerings, and it is probable that the masses of Pagans 
who were nominally converted to Christianity still believed 
in them, and, perhaps, before the destruction of the temple, 
many Christian invalids still sought the same means of cure. 
Here, then, was a tempting example, of which the Christian 


clergy of that time were not slow to take advantage. They substi- 


tuted Christian saints for Pagan gods, and the same offerings 


flowed into the church as had formerly gone to the temple. Thus | 


came in the use of relics by which the cure seemed to be performed 
in a more visible and therefore in a more satisfactory manner. 
And the missionaries, when they converted the people of a district 
which had not previously been visited by Christianity, at first 
tolerated among their converts, and afterwards adopted and sancti- 
fied their old heathen practices. Under the Paganism of the 
Romans this practice of healing appears to have been exercised 
chiefly in the temples of the secondary, and especially of the local, 
deities ; and so the greater and earlier miraculously curing saints 
were mostly local personages. The relics of these were easy to find, 
and were more agreeable to the newly converted people. Relics, 
indeed, were easily obtained ; for most of these newly Christianized 
countries were covered with the graves of people of former days, 
marked by sepulchral mounds, the names and character of the 
occupants of which had long been forgotten, but many of them, no 
doubt, were looked upon with reverence and even with awe by the 
population around. ‘The priest or monk who wanted relics for his 
ehurch, had only to dig into one of these mounds and he was pretty 
sure to find human bones, which, as people had generally been 
prepared for the discovery, were at once pronounced to be those of 
@ saint, and numerous miracles soon confirmed this judgment. An 
anecdote told of St. Martin of Tours by his biographer Severus 
Sulpicius furnished a curious illustration of this practice. It 
appears that near Tours, of which St. Martin was bishop, there 
was a grave, no doubt a tumulus, which had been an object of 
worship to the people, and where the Christians had built an 
ratory with an altar at which the person who had been buried in 
the tumulus was worshipped as a martyr. St. Martin appears to 
have disapproved of this worship, and he went to the tomb and, 
in order to decide the question, called up the man’s ghost, who 
was obliged to declare his name, and to confess that he had been a 
notorious robber, and had suffered no other martyrdom than 
the gallows. We may probably explain the circumstance of his 
being buried so honourably by supposing that the robber was 
some predatory} chieftain who was regarded by his own people 
as a hero. St. Martin removed the oratory, and ordered the 
worship to be discontinued. This, however, was a rare instance of 
the interference of an ecclesiastic to prevent such practices. When 
King Offa, of Mercia, sought to expiate his crimes by building a 








church and monastery, he dug upon what appears to have been the 
site of the principal cemetery of Roman Verulamium, and there 
found bones which were pronounced by his bishops to be those of 
St. Alban, a fact which was said to have been already revealed to 
the King in a vision. Long afterwards, another vision discovered 
to a much inferior personage that the bones of the martyr 
Amphibalus would be found in a tumulus at Rudburn, some little 
distance from St. Albans, Offa himself had made a martyr who, 
though he did not suffer death in the cause of religion, was still 
destined to become a saint. According to the legend, the body 
of the murdered King Ethelbert, and his head, which had been 
cut off, were entrusted, in the depth of night, to one of the 
faithful servants of Offa’s palace to bury in some obscure place 
where they were not likely to be found ; but he dropped the head 
accidentally by the way. A blind man, we are told, passing that 
way, kicked it with his foot, and picking it up found that it was a 
man’s head. With a secret suspicion that it was the head of a 
saint (it is not explained why), and feeling that the blood had 
dripped upon his fingers, he touched his eyes with it, and 
immediately recovered his sight. Another circumstance which 
confirmed its sanctity was this, that the head lay by the side of a 
spring of water, which was perhaps not known to have existed 
there before, and it was assumed that the water had sprung out 
of the ground on the spot which the sainted head had touched in 
falling. The head was placed in a box, and enshrined in a church 
built near the spot, which was afterwards called Hereford. We 
might multiply the examples of relics of saints found under such 
circumstances to almost any extent. 

But the question naturally presents itself, On what authority 
were all such relics sanctified? or, Who had the power of 
making saints? And, in fact, in these earlier times saints appear 
to have been created in a very loose and irregular manner. The 
popular voice, a dream or pretended vision, or the judgment of an 
ecclesiastic of any degree of authority, was sufficient. In fact, it 
was very much left to local feelings and local circumstances, In 
the primitive ages of the Church, when the title of saint was only 
bought by martyrdom, the process of what was afterwards called 
canonization consisted simply in the insertion of the name upon the 
sacred diptychs or in the Album Sanctorum, whereby it was allowed 
to erect caurches under his invocation. He was then com- 
memorated on his anniversary. The term canonization is stated 
to be first found in the letter from Udalric, or Ulric, Bishop of 
Constance, to Pope Calixtus II., for the canonization of his prede- 
cessor, Bishop Conrad, who died in 976. The letter of Bishop 
Udalric met with success, and Conrad was formally canonized by 
Pope Calixtus about the year 1120. One of the proofs of his 
sanctity was the circumstance that, while he was saying mass one 


| Easter-day, a great spider fell into the chalice, which the Bishop, 


fearing to desecrate the holy sacrament by taking it out and 
throwing it away soaked in the wine, himself swallowed, and, 
whereas he might have been expected to be poisoned, he vomited 
it up some hours afterwards without receiving any injury from it. 
The fact of canonization, however, had existed for some time, and 
from an earlier period an individual who was created a saint by the 
Pope seems to have been considered as a saint in a higher degree than 
those who became saints in any other manner. The Catholic writers 
pretend to trace this practice back to the fourth, or even to the 
third century, but the examples they give are of very doubtful 
authenticity. King Offa is said to have obtained from the Pope 
the canonization of St. Alban, which must have been very unneces- 
sary, except to give importance to the church he had built, and 
to his own piety. The first act of canonization of which there is 
clear evidence, was that of Udalric, Bishop of Augsburg, which 
took place in the Lateran Council, on the 31st of January, 993, 
just twenty years after his death. From the Pope’s diploma, 
setting forth this act, we learn that there was at this time a regular 
process and form of conferring sanctity. “And when,” says the 
record, “the life of the aforesaid most holy bishop had been read, 
we came to the consideration of the miracles which were performed 
either in the body or out of the body, such as restoring sight to 
the blind, expelling demons from the bodies they had possessed, 
curing paralytics, and doing many other miracles which have never 
been recorded with pen and ink (calamo et atramento), all which 
we received in an elegantly written report, and by common counsel 
we decreed that the memory of him—that is, of St. Ulric, the 
Bishop—shall be venerated with the most pious affection and the 
most faithful devotion.” The forms of the process were afterwards 
multiplied and rendered somewhat more complicated. 

But during these earlier times the Pope never claimed the sole 
right of canonizing. As already hinted, many, in the earlier times 
of Western Christianity, became saints almost ipso facto, without 
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any canonization at all. At a later period, two sorts of canonization 
were allowed, general and particular. The first were performed by 
the Pope himself, in an cecumenic council, and regarded the whole 
Church. The second class of canonizations might be performed by 
a bishop, or by a local council, or by a particular church, and only 
regarded the faithful who were subject to those particular powers 
or authorities. The right of canontzation was retained by the 
bishops until the papacy of Alexander III. (1159-1181), since 
which time the power of making saints has been exercised solely 
by the Pope. According to the regulations of this Pontiff, the 
process of canonization was carried on during several centuries; 
and it is hardly necessary to say that, after the right of canonizing 
was taken from the bishops and local councils, the number of 
saints made was much smaller than during the previous period. 


(To be continued.) 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ELIZABETH.* 


Mr. Frovupe’s historical theory is in its nature unsound, because 
it assumes that if a writer can obtain new materials he must use 
them, whether they happen to be interesting and instructive or 
not. Proceeding on this assumption, he protracts his narrative to 
an unconscionable length, runs away from his subject upon the 





least temptation, enters into details far too minute on the affairs of | 


France, Ireland, Scotland, and the Church, so that the events of 
nine years are allowed to fill upwards of a thousand pages. In 
this way, Elizabeth’s reign is likely to run to a length exceeding 
that of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Obviously 
there must be something essentially wrong in this plan, since 
however able a work may be, it ought to leave us time to read 
something else ; but the study of a history of England, composed 
after this fashion, would monopolize the whole leisure of a life. 
History ought not to consist of original documents, though it 
must be based on them ; still less should we have documents pre- 
sented to us for the purpose of being criticised and proved not to 
be trustworthy. 
the narrative, being, in fact, part of the scaffolding to be taken 
down and removed when the edifice is complete. Mr. Froude, 
therefore, neglecting these rules, and permitting himself to be 

uided by different principles, is rather a memoir writer than a 

istorian, though his memoirs upon the whole are pleasant reading, 

and calculated to throw a strong light on the period he undertakes 
to describe. No portion of our annals, not even excepting the 
period of the Commonwealth, demands greater circumspection or 
nicer handling. The Middle Ages, with their creeds, their politics, 
their manners, their tastes, their modes of thinking were dying 
out.. The Reformation, whose importance it is now much the 
fashion to underrate, was slowly inaugurating the greatest revolw 
tion of modern times. A new power, the power of public opinion, 
was rising rapidly and opposing an impassable barrier to sove- 
reign authority. In such times the very exigences of the hour 
could not fail to bring remarkable men upon the stage. And by the 
contrast of character, the flash and glitter of opposition, the pre- 
valence of antique notions in some, the predominance of novel 
yearnings in others, the advent of new sciences and a new philo- 
sophy, the assertion of the right of private judgment—by all these 
incidents and combinations the reign of Elizabeth stands dis- 
tinguished from all preceding and succeeding ages. For this 
reason it must continue to fascinate the regard, and excite the 
admiration of all students of history. Mr. Froude brings to his 
task untiring industry, a large amount of judgment, a style in 
many cases vividly picturesque, a great fondness for his theme, 
and the wish apparently to do justice to the memories of those of 
whom he writes. Here and there, however, it becomes evident, 
that on many points of great importance he has not made 
up his mind, that in studying certain characters he has 
pot passed behind the veil, that occasionally he is haunted 
by historical scepticisms, from the perplexing influence of 
which he seeks to escape by omitting to express an opinion, and 
leaving the reader to decide for himself. But this is treating the 
reader unfairly. The historian is presumed to have sifted all the 
evidence, to have exhausted the resources of investigation, in one 
word, to have rendered himself familiar with whatever might be 
needed to qualify him for judging definitively—conditions which 
it would be absurd to expect from the public. 

In this first portion of Elizabeth’s reign, the prominent topics 
are the relations of England with France and Spain, and the rela- 
tions of the Queen herself with Mary Stuart. Individuals then 
engaged in forging their own renown or infamy are immediately 
introduced,and arrest the reader’s attention—Philip of Spain, Henry 
the Second of France, Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Bur- 
leigh, the Earl of Leicester, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the Earl of 
Bedford, Darnley, Bothwell, Maitland, Morton, Rizzio, and 
Murray, afterwards Regent of Scotland. But the character most 
difficult to paint, because most difficult to be understood, is that of 
Elizabeth herself. Brought up from the cradle to consider dissimu- 





_* History of England from the Fa]l of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
dames Authony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Reign of 
Elizabeth, Vols. 1.and II. London: Longman, 1863, 
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lation, and even simulation, if not as virtues, at least as qualities 
quite allowable for self-defence, she systematically shrouded her- 
self in mystery; became all things to all men, a Protestant with 
the Protestants, a Catholic with the Catholics, privately devoted to 
her lover, Leicester, publicly oblivious of her attachment to him, 
and ostensibly ready, at the desire of her people, parliament, and 
ministers, to marry any foreign prince, or any English noble, a 
connection with whom could be proved not to be fraught with 
danger to the peace and independence of England. Her position 
was surrounded by more dangers than it is now perhaps possible 
to figure to ourselves. She had to deal with two religious parties, 
one professing doctrines whose bearing and consequences it was 
then impossible fully to comprehend; the other addicted to 
opinions well understood indeed, but daily becoming more and 
more out of harmony with the spirit of the age ; her council was 
composed of members of the two Churches, the nobility were no 
less divided, and for the people, three fourths of them are sup- 
posed— perhaps incorrectly—to have been devoted to the outgoing 
religion. The French, with whom she was at war, governed Scot- 
land under the widow of James the Fifth ; England was filled 
with domestic enemies; the ambassadors of nearly all foreign 
powers were Catholics, and laboured to foment the elements of 
discord and digturbance. She had affections like other women, 
and these clung to Lord Robert Dudley, the husband indeed of 
the unhappy Amy Robsart, but, according to the morality of the 
times, not disqualified on that account for being the Queen’s lover. 
This man has met with little quarter from historians, and least of 
all perhaps from Mr. Froude, who says, “ If the Queen had a man’s 
nature, Dudley had a woman's. Without courage, without talent, 
without virtue, he was the handsome, soft, polished, and attentive 
minion of the court.” Many familiar with the records of those 
times will demur to this description, which Mr. Froude, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has built on the foundation laid by the 
Jesuit, Father Parsons. To account for Elizabeth’s strong and 
lasting preference for a person such as he has represented Dudley, 
the historian puts forward the following paradox : “ The Queen, 
who had no one to guide or advise her, selected her own friends ; 
and in the smooth surface of Dudley’s flattery she saw reflected an 
image of her own creation, which, because he devoted himself to 
her, she chose to believe that he resembled. Her daring, her 
intellect, her high conscientious devotion to duty, that great and 
sovereign nature which shone out in her grander moments, were 
dashed with a taint which she inherited with her mother’s blood.” 
It would be too much perhaps to insist that historians should 
always sacrifice effect to strict logical accuracy ; neither have we 
any right to interfere with Mr. Froude’s estimate of women; but 
we may point out to his fair readers the light in which he views 
them, when he maintains, by implication, that they are “ without 
courage, without talent, without virtue.” Again, Elizabeth was not 
without friends to guide and advise her, since she possessed in Sir 
William Cecil a person of rare sagacity and rare attachment, who 
was devoted to her interest, and who guided and advised her 
throughout all the changes and chances of forty years. 


Mr. Froude has done good service to history in placing the cha- 
racter and conduct of Mary Stuart in their proper light before the 
public. As a rule, he is a worshipper of energy, of power, of the 
strong will that overcomes obstacles, and enables its possessor to 
achieve success. At times he is betrayed into a strange admi- 
ration of the Scottish Queen, as much by her indomitable force 
of character, though displayed chiefly in evil, as by her panther-like 
beauty, which captivated only to destroy. But ultimately a high 
sense of justice assumes the guidance of his pen, and he delineates 
with fearful distinctness, and with very great power and im- 
partiality, the career of this extraordinary woman—fatal to all 
who loved or trusted her, and no less fatal to the lasting repu- 
tation of those who, misled by the traditions of her personal 
charms, have sought to throw a veil over her licentiousness and 
pitiless cruelty. Step by step, patiently, calmly, but unsparingly, 
the historian lifts the veil from her guilt in its various forms, 
dragging forward the shuddering reader along with him to the 
catastrophe at Kirk-a-field House. In this terrible narrative, no 
passage is more striking than that which describes the rush of the 
conspirators into Mary’s chamber at Holyrood, the tearing of Rizzio 
from her side, and his immediate assassination :— 


“Knowing the King’s character, and that he would have a lusty 
princess afterwards in his arms, the conspirators required his sub- 
scription to another bond, by which he declared that all that was done 
was his own device and intention; and then, after an early supper 
together, Ruthven, though so ill that he could hardly stand, with his 
brother, George Douglas, Ker of Falconside, and another, followed 
Darnley to his room, and thence, with hushed breath and stealthy 
steps, they ascended the winding stairs. A tapestry curtain hung 
before the cabinet. Leaving his companions in the bedroom, Darnley 
raised it and entered. Supper was on the table. The Queen was 
sitting on the sofa; Rizzio in a chair opposite to her, and Murray’s 
loose sister, the Countess of Argyle, on one side, Arthur Erskine, the 
equerry, Lord Robert Stuart, and the Queen’s French physician, were 
in attendance, standing. 

‘“‘ Darnley placed himself on the sofa at his wife’s side. She asked 
him if he had supped. He muttered something, threw his arm 
round her waist, and kissed her. As she shrank from him half sur- 
prised, the curtain was again lifted, and against the dark background, 
alone, his corslet glimmering through the folds of a crimson sash, 
a steel cap on his head, and his face pale as if he had risen from the 
grave, stood the figure of Ruthven. 

 Glaring for a momeut on Darnley, and answering his kiss with the 
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one word ‘Judas,’ Mary Stuart confronted the awful apparition, 
and demanded the meaning of the intrusion. 

“Pointing to Rizzio, and with a voice sepulchral as his features, 
Ruthven answered— 

“ «Tet yon man come forth. He has been here over long.’ 

““¢ What has he done?’ the Queen answered. ‘ He is here by my 
will. What means this?’ she said, turning again on Darnley. 

“ The caitiff heart was already flinching. ‘Ce n’est rien!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘It is nothing!’ 

** But those whom he had led into the business would not let it end 
in nothing. 

** Madam,’ said Ruthven, ‘ he has offended your honour. He has 
offended your husband’s honour. He has caused your majesty to 
banish a great part of the nobility, that he might be made a lord. 
He has been the destroyer of the commonwealth, and must learn his 
duty better. 

“Take the Queen, your wife, to you,’ he said to Darnley, as he 
strode forward into the cabinet. 

“The Queen started from her seat ‘ all annoyed,’ and threw herself 
in his way, while Rizzio cowered trembling behind her, and clung to 
her dress. 

“Stuart, Erskine, and the Frenchman, recovering from their as- 
tonishment, and seeing Ruthven apparently alone, ‘made at him to 
thrust him out.’ 

*** Lay no hands on me,’ he cried, and drew his gagger. ‘I will 
not be handled.’ 

In another moment Falconside and George Douglas were at his 
side. Falconside held a pistol at Mary Stuart’s breast. The bedroom 
door behind was burst open, and the dark throng of Morton’s followers 
pouted in. Then all was confusion; the table was upset, Lady 
Argyle catching a candle as it fell. Ruthven thrust the Queen into 
Darnley’s arms, and bade him hold her; while Falconside bent 
Rizzio’s little finger back till he shrieked with pain, and loosed the 
convulsive grasp with which he clung to his mistress. 

“* Do not hurt him,’ said the savage Falconside, drawing a cord 
out of his pocket. He flung a noose round Rizzio’s body, and while 
George Douglas snatched the king’s dagger from its sheath, the poor 
wretch was dragged into the midst of the scowling crowd, and borne 
away into the darkness. He caught Mary’s bed as he passed; Fal- 
conside struck him sharply on the wrist ; he let go with a shriek, and 
as he was hurried through the ante-room, the cries of his agony came 
back upon Mary’s ear. 

“* Madam, madam; save me! Justice! I am adead man! Spare 
my life!’ 

“Unhappy one! his life would not be spared. They had intended 
to keep him prisoner through the night, and hang him after some form 
of trial; but vengeance would not wait for its victim. He was borne 
alive as far as the stairshead, when George Douglas, with the words, 
‘This is from the king,’ drove Darnley’s dagger into his side. A 
moment more, and the whole fierce crew were on him like hounds 
upon a mangled wolf. He was stabbed through and through with a 
hate which death was not enough to satisfy, and was then dragged 
head-foremost down the staircase, and lay at its foot with sixty 
wounds in him.” 


Over this act of assassination Mary Stuart brooded during 
several months, seeking to discover the least suspicious means of 
sacrificing her husband to the manes of her lover. Her passions, 
however, were far too imperious to suffer her to remain loverless 
all this while. Immediately on the death of Rizzio, she took the 
Earl of Bothwell to her bed, if indeed she had waited for the 
bloody catastrophe to make this honourable arrangement. With 
Bothwell’s aid, the plan for Darnley’s murder was soon settled. 
That this wretched youth loved his wife even to folly it is impos- 
sible to doubt—he was always ready to sacrifice everything to 
afford her pleasure; but the Semiramis of Scotland, while affecting 
to caress and fondle him, is believed to have made a Brinvilliers’ 
experiment on his constitution, since after tasting of her dainties, 
livid spots came out all over Darnley’s body, accompanied by a 
fever which nearly brought him to the grave. As, however, he 
lingered, her impatience to become Bothwell’s wife suggested the 
necessity of more active measures. Journeying, therefore, towards 
Glasgow, where Darnley lay hovering between life and death, she 
passed the night with Bothwell at Callendar, and then proceeded to 
visit her sick husband. 

The narrative is too long, though replete every line with interest, 
to be followed closely in our columns; but the reader who con- 
sults the work itself will acknowledge that there are few things in 
English literature more ably written or more trustworthy and 
impartial. We have already referred to the denouement at Kirk- 
a-Field, where the ghost of the Italian spy, the lying, false, and 
cowardly intriguer, who aimed through Mary’s embraces at a 
Scotch peerage and the absolute government of the realm, may 
be supposed to have been appeased. Leaving her husband to be 
blewn up by her paramour, Mary returned to a masque and dance 
at Edinburgh, after tenderly kissing and caressing her victim, on 
whose finger she put a ring to be borne with him to the other 
world. Shortly after followed the explosion, which, at a safe 
distance, Bothwell watched. The bodies of “Darnley and his 
page were found at the distance of forty yards away, beyond the 
tower wall, under a tree, with ‘no sign of fire on them,’ and with 
their clothes scattered at their side.” It is consequently clear, 
that they were first strangled or smothered, and then carried 
thither before the house was blown up. Mr. Froude’s reflections 
on this crime are just and striking. He observes :— 


“This only was certain, that with her husband Mary Stuart’s 
chances of the English throne perished also, and with them all serious 
Prospect of a Catholic revolution. With a deadly instinct the world 
divined the author of the murder, and more than one nobleman, on the 





night on which the news reached London, hastened to transfer his 
allegiance to Lady Catherine Grey. 


The charm of narrative and power of painting displayed in these 
volumes will make the world look eagerly for those which are to 
succeed ; yet it would be wellif the honest suggestions of criticism 
could prevail upon the author to be much less prolix, since the 
experience of all ages proves that though voluminousness is no 
absolute bar to the reading of new books, it soon begins to tell, 
and after a short time causes them to be comparatively neglected. 
Few narratives are fuller of interest than that of De Thou, yet he 
is never taken up by any but literary men, and then only to be 
consulted. This suggestion we make exclusively in Mr. Froude’s 
interest, since none will welcome the appearance of his future 
volumes with greater pleasure than ourselves. 








THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


BLAKE, “the engraver,” as one generally sees him styled, 
though the poet-painter would be a more appropriate title, is a 
remarkable instance of the caprices of popular fame. A certain 
rumour of him, as a visionary man of genius, or madman of 
originality, has long floated about our books of biography and 
anecdote ; whilst, from time to time, the voice of some more com- 
petent judge has described him as one of the most intensely 
imaginative of English artists. Nor has the fate of Blake’s own 
works been less peculiar; for of the volumes in which most of 
them were published, two or three have obtained a fairly wide cir- 
culation, whilst the very names of the rest would startle ordinary 
mortals. Here was clearly something which demanded clearing up 
before the last friends of the great artist had passed away ; and the 
work has been done in a really first-rate manner in the volumes 
before us, although the author did not live to see his eight years” 
labour of love completed. Mr. Gilchrist, whose “ Life of Etty,” 
written whilst he was almost a youth, gave good promise of the 
special gifts which biography requires, in this later book proves, 
we think, that we have lost in him one from whom we might have 
had much sound discriminating and thorough work in a sphere of 
literature where such qualities have, of late, been rather con- 
spicuously absent. And as to these he added a fine feeling for 
character, and for characteristic incident and anecdote, and wrote 
in a vivid, straightforward style, he has rendered what, unhappily, 
is his last production, one of the most entertaining as well as one of 
the most complete of recent English biographies. We should add, 
that a capital descriptive catalogue of the artist’s works has been 
added by the skill’of one of our best writers on art, and that the 
fortunate invention of photo-lithography has enabled Mr. Gilchrist 
and Mr. William Rossetti to present such ample, and, on the whole, 
such satisfactory illustrations, that the reader can form some 
adequate judgment for himself on the merits of the “ unknown 
painter” before him. 

Interesting, however, as it is, there could hardly be a life which 
in the common external sense supplied more scanty materials than 
the life of William Blake. Born three years before the accession 
of George IIL, and overliving that sovereign by some eight years, 
Blake’ hardly quitted the three or four dingy streets of London 
which poverty compelled him to inhabit, except for a short 
residence within a seaside village of Sussex, the charms of which 
he describes with an exquisite, but an almost pathetic enthusiasm. 
“T have begun to work. Felpham is a sweet place for study, 
because it is more spiritual than London. Heaven opens here 
on all sides her golden gates ; her windows are not obstrueted b 
vapours ; voices of celestial inhabitants are more distinctly hea 
and their forms more distinctly seen ; and my cottage is also a 
shadow of their houses.” Strange, indeed, and often far from 
heavenly,—as even the brief account which Mr. Gilchrist gives of 
the “Jerusalem” and the “ Milton” shows,—were those forms 
and those voices! Yet it was mainly in what his fervent and 
uncontrolled imagination took for converse with them that Blake’s 
true life went by, and the indescribably singular volumes and 
designs which he wrote and coloured, as he aifirmed, by a kind of 
inspiration, neglected as they might be by a world which could not 
comprehend them, seemed to their author the true and rightful 
purpose of his existence. 

That this was not madness, in the vulgar sense, has been 
uniformly maintained, we believe, by those who knew Blake, 
Without attempting to discuss the profound psychological pro- 
blems involved, we may briefly say that his imagination was of 
that intense order which inverted for the time the common 
relations between the mind and its imaginative faculty. He 
became what he saw; he was tranced in the mazes of his own 
ideas. And the symbolism in which, like St. Teresa and other 
mystics, he expressed himself on his visions (as in the 
quoted above), seems to us, accordantly with this view of his 
mental structure, part metaphor and part hallucination. This, 
however, though a morbid state of mind, is still plainly dis- 
tinguishable from insanity ; perhaps, from monomania. And, 
certainly, in all the other affairs of life, Blake was not only sane, 
but, generally, prudent and self-restrained ; and the untiring 
devotion with which he gave himself to his art, and to setti 
forth by it lessons which (when comprehensible) are uniformly 
noble and unselfish, as indifferent to wealth, and almost to fame, as if 
neither existed,—make us feel that here was a man with no small 





* The Life of William Blake, By the late A, Gilchrist. Macmillan & Co., London 
and Cambridge. 
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share of the heroic nature, like Epictetus, the philosopher, as his 
epitaph describes him, “ Poor, and maimed in his existence, and 
beloved of the Gods.” But for the details of his life, far more 
entertaining and far more moving than most romances, we must 
refer readers to Mr. Gilchrist’s book. Only it must be noticed, 
that, whilst yet a youth, Blake was not merely a diligent reader of 
our early poetry, but caught some of the sweetest qualities of the 
Elizabethan song in his own verse. A collection of this has been 
judiciously added to the biography. As specimens, we here find 
space for two little masterpieces of tender thought and musical 
expression. 
THE WILD FLOWER’S SONG. 
As I wandered in the forest, 
The green leaves among, 
I heard a wild flower 
Singing a song. 


*T slept in the earth, 
In the silent night ; 
I murmured my fears, 
And I felt delight. 


In the morning I went, 
As rosy as morn, 

To seek for new joy,— 
But I met with scorn.” 


The delicate symbolism here will not escape attentive readers. 
The next, we hope, needs no illustration. 


Never seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be ; 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 


I told my love,—I told my love, 
I told her all my heart ; 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she did depart. 


Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 

Silently, invisibly ; 
He took her with a sigh. 


Meanwhile, whilst his strange visionary existence transacted 
itself within, to the world at large Blake appeared a hard-working 
and skilful engraver from the designs of his more popular contem- 
poraries. To this profession he had been early trained ; and we 
may regard it as a singular compensation for much that was adverse 
in his lot that, by virtue of his long service in this task-work, he 
alone of his contemporaries (if we except Turner) was able to trans- 
late his original ideas into that form of art which is susceptible of 
wide diffusion. The mystical works to which we have alluded, 
pa. printed by an admirably effective process of his own, were 
mostly finished by hand, and should be regarded in fact as a series 
Hence. their circulation was hardly 
greater than that of manuscripts in the medizval times ; nor, if 
more widely spread, would they, excepting the earliest — the 
delightful “Songs of Innocence and of Experience”—have been 
intelligible to those who did not know something of the peculiar 
conditions under which they were produced. Thus circumstanced, 
Blake’s extraordinary powers might have been practically lost to 
the world, if it had not been for the interference of two or three 
keen-sighted friends and patrons, who commissioned him, with rare 
judgment, to illustrate the writings of other men, but selected for 
his labour such writings as were more or less congenial with Blake’s 
own spiritual temperament. 

It is to this fortunate conjuncture that we owe, not only by far 
the best designs that the artist produced, but the only things which 
were produced in sufficient numerical abundance to enable his 
countrymen to appreciate his peculiar ability. No longer led 
astray by that inward light which, more than most men, he might 
without presumption fancy “light from Heaven,” no longer strain- 
ing in the effort to cure what was “rotten in the State” by the 
medium of art, he was able to throw himself with his full force into 
the visions of Job in the land of Uz, and of Dante in the circles of 
the world beyond the grave. Or, when the matter before him was 
not of such high import—Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” and that 
poem by Blair which only survives in Blake’s illustrations—he 


_ could still, whilst transcending in every line of his own the narrow 


and prosaic utterances of his subject, cling fast (as it were) to the 
centre of intelligible thought provided, and save his genius, in his 
own despite, from wasting itself in wild gyrations through the vague 
and monster-haunted infinite. 

These books, the “Job” and the “Grave” in particular, are 
Blake's surest titles to fame. The “Grave” has had a fairly large 
circulation, and as the drawings were skilfully dealt with by the 
engraver, Schiavonetti, they form the best introduction to Blake’s 
own handiwork in the “ Night Thoughts” and the “Job.” Some- 
thing of what only an artist can put into. his own work has, no 
doubt, been lost in this process of quasi-translation ; but some also 
of the disagreeable mannerisms in drawing, which Blake probably 
learned from his friend, Fuseli, have disappeared. Of the “ Job,” 
photo-lithographic copies have been very wisely added to Mr. Gil- 
christ’s second volume. These, it is true, cannot reproduce the 
peculiar combined sharpness and delicacy of Blake’s own engraving, 
which, in this series (but, it is curious, only in this), comes nearer 
to the best work of early days—to Mare Antonio and Durer, for 











example—than any modern copperplates we know of. They are, 
however, quite sufficient to give readers a fair idea of the original 
work, of which, if the plates remain in the hands of the distin- 
guished artist who commissioned them, we hope that he will consent 
to issue a new edition. Meanwhile, we confidently expect that the 
reproductions will be a source of deep interest to all who, putting 
by certain limitations rather than defects which run through these 
designs, are able to appreciate an originality of idea and an in- 
tensity of imagination which are amongst the rarest gifts in art. 
As we turn these singular pages we find the spell which they 
have held over us from childhood powerful as ever. In the 
earlier scenes of the history, although less intimately suited 
to Blake’s visionary genius than the later, from the very 
first he has mastered the most difficult point in such a work 
as illustrations to the Book of Job: he has transported us into 
a primeval atmosphere. The landscape has that vague, far off 
quality, neither Arabian nor Egyptian, but infinitely old, poetical, 
and mysterious, which seems, as it were, natural to the “ Land of 
Uz” and its primitive inhabitants. The figures of the patriarch and 
his pastoral family exhibit the same imaginative propriety. There 
have been artists who could have caught the dramatic character of 
the scene with equal force, and more mastery of design and exprea- 
sion than ym 7 But we doubt whether any one, since Christian 
art began, would have thrown himself into the spirit of the ; ast 
with such penetrating identification. Then the scene changes. 
Job recounts the visions of the night, and the Voice from the 
whirlwind is heard, painting the wonders of creative power m 
language of unapproachable sublimity. These are images where 
even the greatest artists might well have stayed their hands, and 
withdrawn in hopeless admiration. But they are the natural 
sphere of Blake ; and if by their nature they transcend all human 
faculties, it may at least be said, that no one has surpassed him in 
the veracity ‘with which his intense imagination saw and set forth 
for us the things in the Heavens above, and the waters underneath 
the earth. We have already spoken of Blake’s language as to the 
origin of his designs as half metaphor, and half hallucination. 
Yet, if any man, the author of these marvellous inventions might 
be justified in ascribing them to some power greater than any he 
was conscious of, in doubting the work of his own hands. Some- 
thing very similar of rapt, transcendental imagination was 
exhibited, in their respective spheres of art, by Shelley, and 
Turner, and Beethoven. There may have been others, for power of 
this kind is apt to pass undiscovered ; but (in art) we can re- 
member none but these three; and, with Blake, the works in 
which they displayed such faculty have been all, in the language 
of Jeremy Taylor, “ misesteemed by the world as madness.” This 
would form an interesting subject for discussion, if space allowed. 
As it is, however, we cannot here do more than express our con- 
viction that the “Job” and the “ Grave” rank in the same 
sphere with the “ Prometheus,” the “ Alastor,” the “ Téméraire,” 
the “Sun of Venice,” with the Posthumous Quartets, and the last 
Pianoforte Sonatas. 
—— pwvdrvra ovyeroioty ! 








FATHER MATHEW.* 


Wuat effect the temperance movement in Ireland would have 
had in regenerating the people, had it proceeded with the same 
success which attended it from 1838 to the years of the famine and 
exodus, it is impossible to say. No event of our time was more 
astonishing, either in its singularity or in the marvellous progress 
by which a reform so unexpected spread over the land, promising, 
if it reached its natural limit, to convert an excitable people, who 
had previously thought lightly of a debasing vice, into the most sober 
nation in Europe. Wherever the apostle of temperance went, tens 
of thousands flocked to take the pledge at his hands ; squalor and 
misery disappeared from the homes of those who did so; and ina 
few years a drunken man in Ireland became a startling exception 
to the general rule of sobriety. But, as if a spell hung over the 
land, the scourge of famine was hastening to check, and even to 
undo, this grand work. In 1845 one-half of the potato crop was 
destroyed ; in the following year almost the entire crop failed ; 
and then began that never-to-be-forgotten destitution which 
roused the sorrow and compassion of the whole civilized world. 
From first to last nearly two millions of the people perished 
of hunger and its concomitant plagues. All who could fled 
from the devoted soil; nor even when the scourge had passed 
away did the terror which made them fly subside. Between those 
dreadful days and the present year 3,700,000 emigrants have left the 
sister country ; so that what with those who perished and those who 
fled a whole nation may be said to have disappeared from the 
soil. The effects of the famine did not end here. The temperance 
movement was checked. The population, broken-hearted, sought 
relief from their insufferable misfortunes in the vice they had dis- 
carded. The mass of the people fell away from their pledge, and so far 
the good work was undone. But not wholly. Manyremained faithful 
and still practise the virtue which Father Mathew instilled into them,, 
and, what is better still, intemperance is no longer regarded as & 
venial offence. “ Formerly,” writes Mr. Maguire, “ drunkenness was- 
regarded rather as a fault for which there were numberless excuses 
and palliations ; now drunkenness is looked upon asa degrading vice, 
and the drunkard finds no universal absolution from the judgment. 
of society. Whatever opinion may be held as to the necessity of 





* Father Mathew: a Biography. By John Francis Maguire, M.P. Longmans, 
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total abstinence, or the wisdom of moderation, there is but one 
opinion as to excess—that is, one of just and general condemna- 
tion.” It is something to have effected a reform even to this 
extent ; and the man who accomplished it should not lie in his 
grave without some memento of his labours by which we can trace 
their small beginnings and wonderful success, as well as those traits 
of character by which we can estimate the personal influence that 
enabled him to succeed where others, labouring earnestly and con- 
scientiously, had failed. Sucha memento is the volume before us. 

While Father Mathew was labouring in Cork in his vocation as 
a priest, three advocates of temperance had been doing what they 
could to wean the people from the vice of drunkenness. One was 
the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, a clergyman of the Established 
Church ; another was Richard Dowden, a distinguished member of 
the Unitarian body, remarkable for his broad philanthropy ; and 
the third was William Martin, “the honest and earnest (uaker,” 
writes Mr. Maguire, “ who afterward gloried in the title of ‘ Grand- 
father of the Temperance cause.” Throughout this volume we 
are agreeably impressed by the sincerity with which religious 
differences were laid aside by all who took part in the movement, 
and the friendship and even love it created between men of the 
most opposite creeds. Father Mathew, before he put his hand 
to the work, or had any idea of doing so, had been for some years 
one of the Governors of the House of Industry. Many instances of 
the miseries of intemperance here came under his observation ; 
and William Martin, who was also a governor, never failed to call 
his attention to these pitiable cases. ‘“ Strong drink is the cause of 
this,” he would say, and after exciting the compassionate sympathy 
of his hearer he would add, “Oh, Theobald Mathew! if thou 
would only give thy aid, much good could be done in this city.” 
We see thus that it was not merely to the fact that Father Mathew 
was a friar and a priest, and that the people in whose behalf his 
aid was thus urgently invited were Catholics, that he owed, in the 
honest Quaker’s opinion, his special fitness for rendermg such aid. 
His heart was one of extraordinary benevolence. Whoever had a 
grief came to him for help or solace, sure of obtaining it. He 
established schools, aided the widow apd the orphan, gave himself 
up entirely to the service of those who were in any kind of need. 
“Give! give! give !—so he preached,” says his biographer, “ and 
so he practised ; and when he gave his last shilling he gave it in 
the name of God, confident that God would send him more to 
give.” His labours in the hospitals during the cholera of 1832, 
when he claimed the privilege of being on duty from twelve at 
night to six in the morning, to say nothing of his zeal during 
that portion of the day which was not devoted to his few hours’ 
rest, had also placed him in the very hearts of the people. 

Mr. Maguire gives several instances of the active and delicate 
benevolence of the Irish friar ; of his love for children and the 
genial way in which he won their affections ; of the little feasts he 
used to provide for them, especially for the children of his poor 
school. “ ‘To the poor,” he writes, ‘‘ he was respectful and tender, 
indeed, almost reverential. ‘They,’ he used to say, ‘ will be as 
high in Heaven as the highest of the land.”’” As money came to 
him from the rich for offerings and “ intentions,” he expended it in 
relieving the wants of those who were suffering and in poverty. 
There was something almost reckless in the way in which he 
immediately parted with his funds to help the necessitous, believing 
that more would come when they were spent. ‘ Look, sir,” said 
his clerk, who was fond of dilating on his master’s charities, “ here 
is my notion on the subject ; if the streets of Cork were paved 
with gold, and if Father Mathew had entire control over 
them, and could do what he liked with them, there 
would not be a paving-stone in all Cork by the end of the 
year.” A man with such claims to popularity would probably pro- 
duce a great effect on the temperance movement if he gave himself 
up toit. But though pressed to do so by the honest (Juaker with 
unwearying solicitude, it was long before he could make up his 
mind to embark in the cause. But at length, after much ponder- 
ing and weighing all sides of the question he determined to do so. 


* That was a joyful day to honest William Martin, on which, early 
in April, 1838, he received a message from Father Mathew, requesting 
his presence that evening at the house in Cove-street. William, as he 
afterwards assured his friends, ‘ had a presentiment of what was about 
to happen,’ and for that day he carried his sixty-eight years as jauntily 
as if they had been only thirty. At the appointed moment he was at 
the door, which was open for his reception; and there, at the 
threshold, stood his friend Theobald Mathew ready to receive him, his 
handsome countenance radiant with kindness and good-nature. ‘ Wel- 
come, Mr. Martin; welcome, my dear friend. It is very kind of you 
to come to me at so short a notice, and so punctually too.’ ‘I was 
right glad to come to thee, Theobald Mathew, for I expected that thou 

ad good news for me.’ ‘ Well, Mr. Martin, I have sent for you to 
assist me in forming a temperance society in this neighbourhood.’ ‘I 
knew it!’ said William; ‘something seemed to tell me that thou 
would’st do it at last.’ ‘My dear sir, it was not a matter to be under- 
taken lightly, and I feel that there are many difficulties in the way.’ 
‘ There are difficulties in everything we do,’ remarked William ; ‘but 
thou knowest we must conquer them.’ ‘Very true, my dear friend, 
we must try and do so. You remember that, a considerable time ago, 
you spoke to me on the subject at the House of Industry.’ ‘I 
remember it well, and that I often spoke to thee about it, and told 
thee that thou were the only man that could help us.’ ‘ At that time,’ 
continued Father Mathew, ‘ I could not see my way clearly to take up 
the question; but I have thought much of it since then, and I think I 
do see my way now. 1 have been asked by several good men te take 
up the cause, and I feel I can no longer refuse. How are we to begin, 
Mr. Martin?’ ‘Easily enough,’ said honest William. ‘Appoint a 




















place to hold the meeting, fix a day and hour,—and that’s the way to 
begin.’ ‘Will Tuesday next, at seven o'clock, in my schoolroom, 
answer ?’ asked Father Mathew. ‘ It’s the very thing,’ said William, 
who added—‘ This will be joyful news for our friends. Oh! Theobald 
Mathew, thou hast made me a happy man this night.’ An affectionate 
pressure of the hand was the response.” 


The meeting was held. Father Mathew took the chair, and 
after a brief address approached the table, whereon lay a book in 
which the names of the members were to be enrolled, “and 
taking the pen, said, in a voice heard by all, and remembered by 
many to this day, ‘ Here goes, in the name of God!’” In three 
months from that day the number of members on the roll was 
25,000 ; in five months, 131,000; and in less than nine months, 
156,000. Mr. Maguire, who sympathizes strongly, not only with 
the “ Apostle of Temperance,” but with the cause he advocated, 
dwells at considerable length on the progress of the movement. 
Though for a time Father Mathew’s labours were confined to Cork, 
it was not the population of that city only who took the pledge. 
Hundreds came from the adjoining counties, and from distant 
towns and villages, to forswear the use of ardent liquors, many 
walking forty and fifty miles and back for the purpose. What 
is perhaps a more striking evidence still to the effect pro- 
duced upon the movement by the personal character of its pro- 
moter was the conduct of the distillers and publicans of Ireland. 
Though it aimed directly at their interests, many of them came 
forward and joined the society ; and from no persons did Father 
Mathew receive stronger tokens of respect than from the chiefs 
of the great distilling firms. Yet in one year the consumption of 
spirits in Ireland was reduced by nearly two million gallons ; and 
in six years it fell from 12,296,000 to 5,546,483. The effect of the 
famine in checking the good work is very marked. The sum last 
quoted represents the consumption of spirits in 1844. In 1845, 
when the scarcity first began to be felt, it rose to 6,451,137 ; in 
1846, to 7,605,196; and in 1847, to 7,952,076. By universal 
testimony, the condition of the people was improved morally 
and physically by taking the pledge. In 1839, the number of 
committals in Ireland was 12,049; in 1845, it had fallen to 
7,101. In the former year, the number of capital sentences was 
66 ; in 1845, 13. Sentences of transportation were 916 in 1839, 
and 428 in 1845. This was a marvellous change, and the theory 
that it was due to this reformation that the O'Connell monster 
meetings passed off without violence, and that no riots occurred 
during the famine, is not without strong probability. 


We have already alluded to the fact that men of all religious 
opinions aided Father Mathew in his work in a noble spirit of 
brotherly love. No agitator was ever so fortunate in his triumph 
over religious prejudice ; a fact equally creditable to his discretion 
and to those who placed sectarian differences in abeyance, not 
only to aid him but to do him honour. Many noble instances of 
this enlightened spirit are recorded in the book before us. When 
he came to London the most eminent men were anxious to meet 
him. Here is a good story about Lord Brougham :— 


“He created no small amusement to a large party at the hospitable 
mansion of an Irish nobleman by his attempts, partly playful, but also 
partly serious, to make a convert of Lord Brougham, who resisted, 
good-humouredly, but resolutely, the efforts of his dangerous neigh- 
bour. ‘I drink very little wine,’ said Lord Brougham, ‘ only half a 
glass at luncheon, and two half glasses at dinner; and though my 
medical advisers told me I should increase the quantity, I refused to 
do so. ‘They are wrong, my lord, for advising you to increase the 
quantity, and you are wrong in taking the small quantity you do; but 
I have my hopes of you.’ And so, after a pleasant resistance on the 
part of the learned lord, Father Mathew invested his lordship with the 
silver medal and ribbon, the insignia and collar of the new Order of 
the Bath. ‘Then I will keep it,’ said Lord Brougham, ‘and take it to 
the House, where I shall be sure to meet old Lord the worse of 
liquor, and I will put it on him.’ The announcement of this intention 
was received with much laughter, for the noble lord referred to was 
notorious as a persistent worshipper of Bacchus. Lord Brougham was 
as good as his word; for, on meeting the veteran peer who was 80 
celebrated for his potations, he said: ‘ Lord , 1 have a present 
from Father Mathew for you,’ and passed the ribbon rapidly over his 
neck. ‘Then I tell you what it is, Brougham; by ! I will keep 
sober for this night,’ said his lordship, who kept his vow, to the great 
amazement of his friends.” 











He tried his hand on the great Duke without success, as far as 
his taking the pledge was concerned ; but subsequently, on his 
return to Ireland, when a peasant who was the only support of 
an aged mother enlisted, Father Mathew, who had not at the time 
the means to purchase his discharge, wrote to the Duke repre- 
senting the old lady’s anxieties. Here is the characteristic reply 
of the great soldier :— 


“ Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
the Very Rev. Mr. Mathew; he could not refuse his application, and 
has directed the discharge of the soldier he desired.” 


But the friar’s path was not one of unmingled roses. It was 
plentifully interspersed with thorns. To say nothing of the 
enormous labour of his work, and of the voluminous corre- 
spondence he had to answer, he had to contend against pecuniary 
difficulties, and even against the shafts of calumny. On one 
occasion he was arrested in Dublin while giving the pledge, at the 
the suit of one of the manufacturers of his medals. There were 
persons malignant enough to attribute his philanthropy to the 
enormous profit he gained by the sale of these medals ; which, on 
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the contrary, were a source of very considerable loss. Mr. Maguire 
disposes of this unworthy charge with a refutation than which 
nothing can be more complete. In the midst of his work, to which 
was superadded the afflicting scenes of the famine, during which he 
laboured not only in corresponding with the Government, and in 
many other ways, but in distributing bread with his own hands, he 
was attacked with paralysis. Up to this time, when friends urged 
him to take more rest, he was wont to reply that he was the 
strongest man in Ireland. That boast was not to be made again. 
In his stbsequent visit to America the decay of his strength was 
painfully visible. But the spirit of charity was as active as ever ; 
and his secretary dreaded that, with his bountiful givings, the 
termination of their funds would long precede the termination of 
their travels. “ What shall we do, sir /—we are at our last dollar!” 
was more than once the anxious demand of his secretary. “ Trust 
in God, my dear ; He will give us enough,” was the invariable 
reply. On returning to Ireland he had an attack of apoplexy, and 
from this time his life may be said to have ended. A visit to 
Madeira gave him some relief ; but, coming home once more, it 
was plain that the end was drawing nigh :— 


“During the autumn of 1856, a white-haired, venerable man, of a 
countenance noble in outline and sweet in expression, might be seen 
slowly creeping along the sunny places of Queenstown, his tottering 
steps assisted by a young lad, on whose shoulder one hand of the 
invalid rested for support. This was Theobald Mathew.” 


The following is very touching :— 


“One day an attached friend called to pay him a visit. The visitor 
ascended the stairs, and, finding everything quiet, pushed in the door 
of the sitting-room, which was partly open, and entered. There he 
found Father Mathew on his knees, buried in prayer, wholly abstracted 
from things of the earth. Not wishing to disturb him at such a 
moment, the friend was about retiring, when the servant said— 
* Mr. is here, sir. Father Mathew rose from his knees, and, 
tottering towards his visitor, warmly embraced him. ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘for disturbing your devotions. ‘My dear 
friend,’ said Father Mathew, beseechingly, ‘you must join with me in 
my prayer to God. Pray for me, dear . ‘For you, sir!’ * Yes, 
my dear—I was praying that God would prepare me for leaving this 
world, and would forgive me for the sins I have committed.’ Taking 
his visitor by the hand, he again asked him to kneel with him. ‘ What 
necessity is there for my praying for you, Father Mathew?’ ‘Oh! 
my dear, who can be pure in the sight of God?’ was the reply. ‘ But 
you have done so much good for mankind.’ ‘No, no,’ said the humble 
man, in still more earnest tones; ‘I have done nothing—and no one 
can be pure in the eyes of God. Kneel with me, my dear, and pray 
with me to the Father of Mercy.’ His earnestness could not be 
resisted ; and by the side of that true Christian, the strong man knelt, 
overwhelmed with emotion. When both rose from that solemn 
prayer, the face of the priest was radiant with a holy light; that of 
the strong man was bathed in tears. ‘Promise me, promise me that 
you will remember me in your prayers during the Holy Sacrifice,’ were 
the last words which Father Mathew uttered, as the two men parted 
for ever in this world; and when next that face was beheld by the 


friend who loved him in life, it was when it reposed in the sleep of 
death.” 


Mr. Maguire has done his work well. As a living portraiture of 
one of the noblest of mankind, his biography will take high rank. 
Nor is it a fault that it is written enthusiastically. The mind 
must be dull and the heart cold, that could write otherwise of 
Father Mathew. 














TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN.* 


For ease of versification, richness, thought, and pictorial effect, 
Professor Longfellow has written nothing to surpass these tales. He 
aa 23 aside his peculiarities and commits himself to the emotions with 
which he has read some Italian legend or Scandinavian Saga, while 
he strings them on to his own rhymes, and adds a modern grace 
to their intrinsic beauty. Thus we have from Boccaccio the story 
of the poor knight who kills his faleon to provide a repast for the 
lady he had loved, but who had given her hand to another ; from 
the Talmud, the legend of Rabbi Ben Levi; from some other 
source—for the story has been often told—the legend of the good 
King Robert of Sicily ; and, again, the Saga of King Olaf. In 
patriotic vein he leads off his tales with an incident in the war of 
Independence ; but before any of these tales are told, we have a 

icture of the guests at the wayside inn, in which their several 
individualities are finely portrayed, as well as a graphic painting 
of the inn itself and the surrounding country. 


*‘ A kind of old hobgoblin hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay, 
With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge and tiled and tall. 


A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams, 

Remote among the wooded hills. 
% * * 


Round this old-fashioned quaint abode, 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the country road, 
And skeletons of leaves and dust, 





* Tales of a Wayside Inn, By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Routledge. 





A moment quickened by its breath, 
Shuddered, and danced their dance of death ; 
And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled.” 


In this inn are assembled a party of friends who have come from 
the far-off, noisy town, to rest awhile under its oak trees, and who 
regale each other after the manner of Chaucer's pilgrims, by re- 
counting tales. The landlord forms part of the company, and the 
character of each in turn is briefly described. It is surprising 
how, in three or four lines, the mental character of each is hit off. 
Thus we have the student :— 


‘¢ A man of such a genial mood, 
The heart of all things he embraced, 
And yet of such fastidious taste 
He never found the best too good.” 


The young Sicilian, a fugitive from the deposed dynasty :— 


“In sight of Etna born and bred, 
Some breath of its volcanic air 
Was glowing in his heart and brain. 

* . * * 
His face was like a summer night— 
All flooded with a dusky light.” 


Then there is a Spanish Jew from Alicante, versed in the 
Talmud and Targum and the lore of Kabala :— 


“There was a mystery in his looks ; 
His eyes seemed gazing far away, 
As if in vision or in trance 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 
And saw the Jewish maidens dance.” 


Still finer is the description of the poet :— 


*“ Whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse ; 
The inspiration, the delight, 
The gleam, the glory, the swift flight 
Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream.” 


All this is in the highest vein of poetry; a union of fine 
thoughts with appropriate and flowing music, forming a picture, 
beautiful, distinct, and harmonious. 

Of the tales, we like best Paul Revere’s Ride and King Robert 
of Sicily. The former is a narrative of incident ; the latter, one 
in which feeling preponderates. Paul instructs his friend to signal 
him, by a lantern from the belfry of the North Church, if the 
British leave Charlestown by land or sea during the night, that he 
may spread the alarm for the people to be up and arm :— 


Then he said, ‘ Good night!’ and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay ; 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 
A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 
And a huge black hulk that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide.” 


Paul’s friend wanders through the streets, watching eagerly for 
a movement amongst the British troops, and presently, in the 
silence, he hears the measured tread of soldiers marching to their 
boats on the shore. He climbs to the tower of the church, and 
from the highest window of the belfry sees the lines of boats passing 
along the water. 


* Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched, with eager search, 
The belfry-tower of the old north church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes till full on his right 
A second lamp in the belfry burns!” 


There is not an unnecessary word in all this, while there 
hardly a single line which does not present a picture. 

How Robert of Sicily, while hearing vespers on St. John’s Eve, 
took offence at the words of the Magnificat :—Deposwit potentes de 
sede, et exaltavit humiles ; how he swore that no power could put 
him down ; how he was made to do terrible penance in the shape 
of the king’s jester, with an ape for his companion, while an angel 
assumed his appearance upon his throne ; how he became ‘humble 
and was restored to his dignity, is known to the generality of 
English readers mainly through Leigh Hunt’s exquisite prose version 
of the legend in his “Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla.” We 
think Professor Longfellow has hardly developed the pathos of the 
story so well as the graceful and genial poet and scholar we have 
named ; and certainly, in point of humour, his version falls far 
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short of the English one. But it contains many beautiful passages. 
We would instance that in which the presence of the Angel King 
in Rome upon Easter Sunday fills the hearts of men with new 
fervour. 


** Even the jester, on his bed of straw, 
With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw, 
He felt within a power unfelt before, 
And, kneeling humbly on his chamber-floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward.” 


Again, nothing can surpass the beauty of the passage in which 
the angel returaing with his suite to Palermo, and seated on the 
throne in the great hall, beckons Robert to draw nigh to him. 


s* And when they were alone, the Angel said, 
‘Art thou the King?’ Then bowing down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 
And meekly answered him: ‘ Thou knowest best ! 
My sins as scarlet are; let me go hence, 
And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven !’ 
The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place, 
And through the open window, loud and clear, 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street : 
‘He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree!’ 
And through the chant a second melody 
Rose like the throbbing of a single string: 
‘I am an Angel, and thou art the King!’ 
King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo! he was alone! 
But all appareled as in days of old, 
With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold; 
And when his courtiers came, they found him there 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer.” 


We need not dwell further on these poems. In nothing that 
has proceeded from his pen has their author more displayed his 
power of delighting the imagination and touching the heart. 








THE REVEREND ALFRED HOBLUSH.* 


THE Hoblush papers would have been better left in the past 
volumes of Mr. Dickens’ weekly journal. They are written in a 
style, which is not so much the usual style of Mr. Dickens’ 
writings, as that of Mr. Dickens’ after-dinner speeches, when he 
presides, at the London Tavern or the Freemasons’, over the 
charitable champagne of the Commercial Travellers or of the 
Theatrical Fund. In his contributions at such a time to the enter- 
tainment of a convivial public table, he is apt to burlesque the set 
phrases of conventional oratory. He does this, we must admit, 
very cleverly and with a ludicrous effect. In some passages, also, 
of the first books that he wrote, Mr. Dickens was accustomed to 
introduce this amusing trick. It came easier to Mr. Dickens, 
perhaps, from his early experience as a newspaper reporter having 

iven him the advantage of being familiar with all the common 
orms of speech-making, in parliamentary debates and in parish 
vestries, on the platform and at the bar. He is very skilful, as we 
know, in giving an absurd turn to the trite language of declamation, 
by serving it up in odd fragments, queerly mixed with low and 
trivial allusions ; the sentences being so framed as to break down 
abruptly, with a comical sort of apology for this incoherent 
discourse. Such personages, for instance, as Dick Swiveller and 
Mr. Micawber, are made irresistibly funny by this contrivance of 
putting into their mouths a ridiculous travesty of the high-flown 
rhetorical style, instead of the ordinary talk of private life. Several 
of the contributors to Household Words have found it easier to 
borrow his trick of verbal mimicry from its conductor than to share 
with him the gifts of a lively wit and of genial sympathetic humour. 
It becomes tiresome, however, when they use this style, not here 
and there as the garnish of a comic dialogue, but throughout a 
whole story, and when they display all its figures and incidents on 
a back-ground of cant phraseology. This is our first complaint 
against “ The Rev. Alfred Hoblush and his Curacies,” the most 
recent of a large class of books which have arisen from the 
imitation of some of Mr. Dickens’ peculiar ways. The hero 
is very absurdly called “The Reverend Hoblush,” and this 
Mr. Hoblush is supposed to relate a series of contemptible 
adventures, in each of which he has confessedly made a fool 
of himself, and so has come to grief. But the pompous and 
inflated style which he affects in telling these stories against 
himself is obviously inconsistent with his revealing such humiliating 
experience of his past life,even making allowance for his coxcombry 
and personal conceit. At the outset of his autobiography, in many 
pages of dull and empty declamation, he tells us how he was born 
at Steepleton, the son of a minor canon of the cathedral, and how, 
being one of a large family, he was bred to the Church. His 
wordy description of the motives that led him to choose this profes- 
Slon, instead of wishing to be an attorney or a doctor, is a fair 
Specimen of that kind of false humour to which we have referred :— 





* The Rev. Alfred Hoblush and his Curacies. A Memoir. By the Author of 
“* Roman Candles,” ‘‘ The Night Mail,” &c. J. Maxwell & Co, 








‘No, my soul aimed at higher and more spiritual offices. I yearned 
for a wider and yet a more special field of missionary duty. Curious 
plans and an altogether novel course of action often visited me as I 
sat on a garden-seat, dreaming over the future. I cannot describe 
what I may designate as the Call to a peculiar field of missionary 
work. What this was will develop itself in the course of this narra- 
tive. Fortunately I had that within me which would lift me far 
above the ranks of mere clerical privates; I would rapidly glide on 
upwardg from post to post, until I should at last reach to . And 
yet, ah, me! gratifying as would be such an elevation, I would almost 
be inclined to shrink from it; for the mitre does indeed bring with it 
heavy responsibilities. Yet, however personally distasteful, I would 
not put from me what I was so manifestly called to. We were indis- 
tinctly related to the Lord Bishop of Tweakmiuster, and it was under- 
stood among us, and indeed expected, that something would be done 
for us in that direction. I had never seen or spoken with that holy 
man; my father had never seen or spokén with him. But there were 
many who envied us that grand reserve of ecclesiastical interest. My 
father, too, had a second cousin who knew a dean. I do not mention 
these things boastfully; but when I thought it over, and looked from 
the past onwards to the future, I never felt the strength of the call so 
forcibly, and what an ennobling profession I had selected.” 





Here we find nothing better than the stale, old, unjustifiable 
sneer at the venality and worldliness of young clergymen who look 
for promotion in the Church. The author, perhaps, never read 
Sydney Smith’s very just and sensible remarks upon the ambition 
of professional advancement in their case. Or did he never read the 
Apostolic dictum, that “he who desires the office of a bisho 
desires a good thing?” It is true that this Alired Hoblush is 
represented, personally, as an egregious fool, a coward, sneak, and 
hypocrite, who is of course unworthy of the clerical office ; is he less 
unworthy of any other manlyemployment? There are such creatures 
no doubt, in the ministry of the English Church ; and the satirical 
novelist, as Mr. Thackeray has done with the Rev. Charles Honey- 
man, may do good service by holding them up to derision. But he 
has nv right to insinuate that theirs is an unmanly office, or that 
those who enter upon it are usually actuated by sordid and 
despicable motives. We do not, however, believe that Mr. Dickens 
himself would endorse this libel on the clerical profession, though 
he is too much addicted to caricaturing whole classes of his 
fellow-countrymen. It argues, indeed, a puerile ignorance of the 
real state of society, when this boy Hoblush is described as electing 
to take orders, and to become a working curate, in preference to 
“ the army, or the law, or medicine and surgery,” expressly because 
those other professions could “ only hold out a slow advancement 
and miserable emoluments, a crust, a pittance, to their deluded 
followers.” The author cannot have much acquaintance with the 
actual conditions of clerical life, which he nevertheless attempts to 
pourtray. A poor working curate, dependent for his livelihood on 
the stipend he earned, would scarcely have any leisure or opportu- 
nity to waste his mornings and evenings, as Mr. Hoblush is made 
to do, in sentimental flirtations with the young ladies of his flock. 
Mr. Hoblush, as a mere frivolous dangler in female society, would 
scarcely be taking the likeliest road to advancement in the Church, 
The young clergyman who meant to get on in his profession would 
certainly not talk like this :— 


*¢¢ Work,’ I said, ‘mere vulgar parochial work, does not suit me. 
There are minds of what I may call a low order, eminently fitted for 
that sort of thing—you can understand me—who carry the religious 
hod, as it were, and do the ordinary drudgery: any labourer can be 
found for that sort of work. I have a neat and lighter hand, made for 
more delicate offices. Be it mine,’ I said, with enthusiasm, ‘to range 
the gilded saloon, the secluded drawing-room. Be it mine to preach 
mentally, by the mere tongue of my presence, as it were, to the élégans 
—rather to the élégantes of the haute volée. Be it mine, my dearest 
Miss Peekins,’ said I, laying my hand upon her arm, ‘to ascend an 
ottoman instead of a pulpit, and let me have a simple worshipper or 
two—like yourself—for audience, and I would not barter——’’ 

‘She drew away hastily, and I heard the loud coarse langh—in 
chorus—which some one so justly says speaks the vacant mind, They 
were all listening.” 


The sort of curate wanted by Dr. Burley, the vicar of Crumpley- 
in-the-Drains, was, of course, “a plain, hard-working man to 
out among his parishioners and to do the work.” Mr. Hoblush, as 
we see, was not exactly the person he required. But Mr. Hoblush 
had gone to Crumpley for the express purpose of pleasing Dr. 
Burley, who was rich, and of marrying his daughter, who was fair. 
It was, therefore, not very probable that Mr. Hoblush should at 
once have told the doctor that his field of missionary labour was 
“in a totally different direction—in the drawing-rooms and 
saloons.” In another chapter, without any previous intimation of 
a change in his views and habits, we find him busy with a learned 
Commentary on the Galatians, and shut up with dusty books in 
his study. There is no less inconsistency in his behaviour towards. 
the Bishop of Tweakminster. The author cannot know much of 
Bishops as a class, or he would know that Bishops are usually 
shrewd men of the world, remarkable for their prudent and decorous 
reserve, and for their attention to the proprieties of social inter- 
course. A Bishop, we conceive, would not be likely to invite a 
poor curate, personally a stranger, though one of his distant 
relatives, to breakfast with him off-hand upon receiving a humble 
letter petitioning for ecclesiastical preferment. He would not say, 
“Don’t keep me waiting,—I hate cold tea ;” “ Hoblush, take the 
muffins off the hob, will you?” Nor would he at once promise 


“the reversion of the living of Tepidstone—a snug, com wie 
within my diocese,” adding that as the incumbent hed Sotgh 
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away one lung, he could not live much longer. Nor would he 
send Mr. Hoblush to do duty at Duckings-cum-Shampoo, in order 
to wait upon the Bishop’s nieces, who were residing in that place. 
This story of “ The Fifth Curacy” turns upon the misapprehension 
of a telegraphic message, announcing the illness and speedy death 
of the Bishop ; the expectant curate having taken it for news of 
the demise of the aged incumbent of Tepidstone, and being pre- 
pared to espouse the Bishop’s niece upon his presentation to that 
comfortable living. The whole affair is narrated with a disagreeable 
sort of levity, which not even the exigencies of comic fiction can 
excuse. 

Could we not mingle a word of encouragement to the unknown 
writer with our censure of this unlucky book? In “ Roman 
Candles,” with all its fanciful extravagances, he showed that he 
had an energetic imagination and a certain talent of word-painting, 
with something of Mr. Sala’s microscopic faculty of enumerating 
fly-specks on the wall. But we fear it is of no use to beg him to 
return into the paths of propriety and good sense. There are even 
in this volume one or two rather amusing sketches—we would 
instance, more particularly, those of the Datchley Philharmonic 
Concerts and the Brookrudder Book Society, which show con- 
siderable power of farcical narrative, as well as some observation 
of the petty social intrigues of a provincial town. If the author 
would but study the manners of respectable society, with a view 
to making his characters talk and behave as English ladies and 
gentlemen commonly do; if he would study probability arid 
consistency, both in the development of his characters and in that 
of his plots; if he would forego his tedious and clumsy artifice of 
mock-heroic declamation, and only write in the simple, straight- 
forward style of Mr. Thackeray or Mr. Anthony Trollope, we 
might expect a readable novel from his hands. Whether he has 
it in him to do this, we cannot yet judge. 








DRAGON'S TEETH.* 


Dragon's Teetn ! This is an awful title. But this is the age of 
sensations ; and an author has small chance of being read unless 
he can captivate the public by the colour of his binding, the 
amount of gilding bestowed upon the cover, the artistic skill of 
the illustrations, or the novelty of the title. 

Mr. Pycroft’s name, however, required no such artifice to push 
his book, if that wére his object. Good wine proverbially needs 
no bush ; and anyone who has read any of Mr. Pycroft’s previous 
productions—for example, “ Agony Point” or “ Twenty Years in 
the Church ”—would have ordered the present tale at his library 
had the title been ever so homely. 

To scholars like Mr. Pycroft, the legend of Cadmus is familiar 
enough ; to the million it is utterly unknown; and we should 
think the only idea suggested to their minds on reading the title- 
page would be something about St. George, or, possibly, as our 
author is well known for his clever work upon cricket, they may 
give him credit for skill in osteology, or some other branch of 
natural history. 

The story is simple, and well told. Too true a history, we fear, 
of real life. A spoiled son growing up a worthless young man, 
and a burden to himself and society. The history of the “ Teeth” 
is summed up in the twentieth and twenty-first chapters ; wherein 
we discover how, after some years of lying concealed in the human 
soil, the dragon’s teeth at length fructify and produce a crop which 
devour their parent. In plain language, a young man of great 
expectations, entrusted to an indifferent private school and unprin- 
cipled private tutors “to keep him out of harm’s way,” finds the 
world too strong for him in the long run ; and not having sown his 
wild oats as a schoolboy, scatters them broad-cast as a collegian,— 
is rusticated, disgraced, gets into trouble with money-lenders, 
sharpers, and swindlers,—and in fact goes ultimately to the dogs. 

The characters of Gritty Thompson, the vulgar college don, and 
Snipe, the cram tutor, are first-rate. We have known such in our 
day ; and make no doubt that they, like most of Mr. Pycroft’s 
heroes, are drawn from the life. 

We do not attempt to give extracts from this work, as it would 
be impossible in few sentences to give any idea of its merits. 
But we consider it fully sustains the author's reputation as one 
of those few writers, alas! too few, who write to instruct as well 
as to please. The first of these is Mr. Pycroft’s object, in this, 
as in all his works ; and it is no small credit to him, that he has so 
well studied the art of the Lucretian doctor as ta anoint the lips 
of his cup with honey in such a manner, that even children may 
swallow the potion without observing that they have been cheated 
for their good. We particularly recommend the work to mothers, 
as with them rests often, as in this case, the determination of the 


-_: discipline of an only son, or the unlucky heir to an entailed 
estate. 








SHORT NOTICES. 





CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC.+ 


A NEw profession requires new text-books. The system of com- 
petitive examination constitutes a new profession ; and as arithmetic 





* Dragon’s Teeth. By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A., Trinity Coll., Oxford, In 
two vols. Second edition. Booth, Regent-street. 1863. 

t The Civil Service Arithmetic. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Robert 
Johnston, Author of “‘The School Arithmetic,” Longmans. 
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is one of the branches of education which the examiners most strongly 
insist upon, a book specially adapted for the use of candidates for the 
Civil Service is a boon which in their name we welcome. No one is 
more capable for the task of compiling such a book than Mr. Johnston. 
The plan he has adopted brings the student immediately en rapport 
with the examiners. He has taken almost all the questions on arith. 
metic given in the Civil Service reports, as well as many others which 
he has obtained from parties who have undergone the examinations at 
which they were proposed ; and has arranged them under the various 
rules of arithmetic, making them also refer, as far as possible, to the 
department of the Civil Service in which they were proposed. Some 
of the most difficult he has worked out as examples. We have care- 
fully looked over this volume, and can bear testimony to the clearness 
with which the rules are explained. In this respect it deserves to 
rank with Dr. Colenso’s admirable work on arithmetic. Nothing can 
be more lucid. Thus, while it will serve the ordinary purposes of a 
school-book, for candidates for the Civil Service it is beyond question 
the very best work upon its subject. 





PROFESSOR BAIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


Tuts is one of the best English grammars we have seen. Professor 
Bain has departed in some respects from the method of previous 
grammarians ; we think, with advantage. What is a greater merit is 
the simplicity of his definitions and explanations. Every rule is 
copiously illustrated, and many grammatical errors not uncommon 
amongst educated men are pointed ont. To master the contents of this 
volume is not a task to dismay even a moderate student ; and when he 
has accomplished it he will take a pleasure in the language he speaks 
and writes unknown to him before. We strongly recommend Professor 
Bain’s volume. 





DEFOE’S HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE.t 


Here we have another volume of Messrs. Longman’s shilling series, 
entitled the “Entertaining Library,” designed to provide young 
persons and the less educated portion of the community with books 
which they will find readable. Perhaps, next to his “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” Defoe’s “ History of the Plague of 1665” is one of the best 
works the editor could have chosen for his special purpose of arresting 
his readers’ attention by exciting their interest. As a realistic 
picture of a time replete with the terribly picturesque, it has never 
been surpassed. So life-like is it, that the great Dr. Mead mistook it 
for a veracions history, written by an eye-witness, though Defoe was 
not born at the time. In the sense of being a vivid picture of a 
horrible period it is true enough; while the facts respecting the rise and 
decline of the scourge, the bills of mortality, the sanitary precautions 
adopted by the magistrates, the imprisonment of infected persons in 
their own houses, the red cross on their doors, the dead carts, and the 
pits into which the dead were thrown, are exact. The work is 
therefore, so far, authentic; and the reader, while he is interested in 
the terrible narrative, softened by the writer’s pathos and fine moral 
fecling, becomes possessed of one of the most affecting incidents of 
English history. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.f 


WE think it would have been better had the notes which the editor 
has placed in an appendix been put at the foot of each page of the 
text to which they respectively refer. Time is lost to the student by 
constant turning to the end of the volume to see whether the appendix 
will help him out of a difficulty. What is worse, the temper is irri- 
tated; and as students who find difficulties in “ Nepos”’ are of an age 
impatient of mental fatigue, the notes are likely enough to be neg- 
lected, and with them the text. But this objection apart, they are 
excellent. They explain passages whose meaning is not obvious, and 
briefly elucidate some points connected with history, geography, and 
antiquities. It is the best edition of “‘ Nepos” we have seen. 








THE LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OF 1677.§ 


Tus directory, at whose modest proportions Mr. Kelly should blush 
and hide his too magnified head, is reprinted from the original, whose 
title we must give:—* A COLLECTION of the NAMES of the 
MERCHANTS living in and about THE Cityor Lonpon. Very Usefull 
and Necessary. Carefully collected for the benefit of all Dealers that 
shall have occasion with any of them; directing them at the first 
sight of their name to the place of their abode. LONDON. Printed 
for Sam. Lee, and are to be sold at his shop in Lombard-street, near 
Pope’s-head-alley : and Dan. Major, at the Flying Horse in Fleet- 
street. 1677.” More quaint still is the preface, in which the 
author hopes that, “although the publishing of the ensuing Pamphlet 
(or Catalogue) may at the first view seem to several persons a ridi- 
culons and preposterous attempt, it will not be exploded or rejected by 
you [the merchants and traders of the City of London] for whose ease 
and conveniency (together with your foreign correspondents) he princi- 
pally intended it.” Small as the work is, it must have involved con- 
siderable labour; and indeed the author complains “that he hath 
found it a very difficult thing to procure so ample an Account of 
Names as he hath done,” and on that ground “-hopes no Apology will 
be required for such Errata’s or Escapes as have been committed as 
to the Orthography, or true writing, of the respective Names of this 
Catalogue.” We have no doubt the merchants and traders were 





* An English Grammar. By Alexander Bain, M.A., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. Longmans. 

+ History of the Plague of London (1665). By Daniel Defoe. Longmans. 

t Cornelii Nepotis Vite Illustrium Imperatorum, ad fidem optimorum Codicum 
castigate. With Notes by the Rev. G. b. Wheeler, A.M.,7.C.D, William Tegg. 


§ The Little London Directory of 1677. The oldest printed List of the Merchants 
and Bankers of London, John Camden Hotten. 
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willing to dispense with apology in consideration of the utility of the 
work. Nearly thirty years before it appeared, Henry Robinson started 
an “ Office of Addresses” in “ Threadneedle-street, over against the 
Castle Tavern, close to the Old Exchange in London.” Sixpence was 
the fee for searching his catalogue, and obtaining answers to all sorts 
of questions connected with bnsiness,—the whereabouts of merchants, 
the arrivals or departures of ships, the current price of certain com- 
modities, &c. This fact the editor has ascertained while the book 
before us was passing through the press. The “ Little Directory,” 
however, was the first attempt at a published catalogue of names and 
addresses; and it offers us features not a few of historical interest. 
‘These the editor points out in his short but most interesting introduc- 
tion, to which we refer the reader. The book is much more than a 
curiosity, and forms a valuable addition to Mr. Hotten’s antiquarian 
publications. 





DISCOURSES ON SLAVERY.* 


TuEssB discourses form the fifth volume of the Collected Works of 
Theodore Parker, edited by Miss Cobbe. In her preface, this lady 
writes that when slavery shall have been swept from the world, “ it 
will be remembered with joy that the first preacher of pure Theism 
was also the fearless denouncer of the great national crime of his 
age.” What “pure Theism” is, or what may constitute the special 
link between its professors and the abolition of slavery, she does not 
explain, nor can we guess. But, turning from the editor to the author, 
no one can read these pages without seeing that the cause of aboli- 
tion had a powerful advocate in Mr. Parker. In addition to the vigour 
with which they are written, they contain a review of the condition 
and results of slavery, with much statistical matter essential toa clear 
comprehension of the subject. We see in every page a man evidently 
in earnest, writing from knowledge and conviction, rather than from 
the heat of the brain, and not inclined to overstate the evil against 
which he fights. Sometimes he writes too familiarly of things sacred 
—one of the privileges, we presume, of pure Theism. But otherwise, 
we see little to object to in these letters and sermons as far as the 
question of slavery is concerned. 





A DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY.+ 


WE have here Part IX. of Mr. Watts’ Dictionary, embracing articles 
from Electricity to the hydrates of Ethylene. Although upon the title- 
page the editor professes to found his work upon that of the late Dr. 
Ure, it is essentially a new work, and, looking to the vast progress of the 
science of which it treats, it could not be otherwise. It has been written 
de novo, with the help of the most eminent professors, and when com- 
pleted, if the numbers to come are up to the mark of those already 
published, will be not only a standard work amongst scientific che- 
mists, but indispensable also to manufacturers, and other practical 
chemists. It abounds in information, and is equally remarkable for 
the excellent arrangement of its matter, and for the perspicuity with 
which it is detailed. 








FOSTER’S ESSAYS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME, &c. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ LONDON REVIEW.’ 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter on the above subject 
which appears in your journal of the 7th instant, signed, Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder. As the statements therein made by that firm are 
beside the facts and extremely misleading, it behoves me to reply to 
them without delay. To begin, then, with the end of their letter: I 
am assumed to hold, in respect to John Foster’s works, only a sub- 
ordinate position to this firm and their predecessors, which I deny in 
toto. 

Many years ago when Mr. Holdsworth found it necesary to sell his 
business, I bought all his best copyrights—Simeon, Robert Hall, Isaac 
Taylor, and John Foster (as far as then published)—for several thou- 
sand pounds ; besides which I became, by arrangement, his sole agent 
for those books which it did not suit him to sell or me to buy. Mr. 
William Jackson, who had been my father-in-law’s clerk, had some 
time previously taken Mr. Holdsworth’s shop and retail business in 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, and was soon after joined by Mr. Walford, jun., 
who brought with him the Dissenting interest of the Hackney College ; 
but they had not the means of buying his copyrights, and were in no 
Way concerned in them. Mr. Foster called on me in 1841, and 
expressed himself well pleased that his Essays had fallen into my 
hands; and had he lived, I am persuaded, from what passed between 
us, that he would never have adopted any other publisher. But he 
died in 1843, and his executors, on behalf of Miss Foster, without 
giving me any option, published his Lectures in 1844, and his Life 
and Correspondence in 1846, employing Messrs. Jackson & Walford as 
agents. But the books under their management were not very pro- 
ductive, and Miss Foster saw her advantage in selling me the copy- 
rights of both works for 225 guineas. This is all the aforesaid firm 
ever had to do with any of the works of Foster. 

The “ Critical Essays” contributed to the Eclectic Review were the 
property of the editor of that journal, Dr. Price, who sold me the 
Copyright in 1853. He had previously published an edition on his 
Own account with Messrs. Ward & Co., whose shop Messrs. Jackson 
& Co. have just rented, but they never had the remotest interest in 
the book. Perhaps the writer thinks that because his firm have lately 
become agents for the sale of the Eclectic Review they represent all 
the authors who have ever contributed to it. 

The “ Fosteriana” was compiled and edited by myself; and Miss 
Foster and her friends have declared themselves “ highly pleased” 
with it; but perhaps Messrs. Jackson & Co. do not rank this among 

Foster’s principal books,” although it sells better than some of them. 
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The essay on Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress,” Foster’s last and perhaps 
most finished work, has been my copyright for many years, and this is 
another of his works, and undoubtedly “ a principal work,” with which 
the aforesaid firm never had the remotest connection. So much for 
the casuistical representation that “ nearly all Foster’s principal 
works” were originally published by their firm or its predecessors. It 
deserves to be characterized, in Foster’s words, as “a happy mixture 
of confidence, adroitness, and insinuation.” 

Now for the real question at issue, namely, their right to assume 
the cepyright of the Essay on Time. Twelve years ago the late 
Mr. John Haddon, the friend of Robert Hall and John Foster, 
presented me with a manuscript of the Essay on Time, giving me very 
distinctly the option of publishing it if, on examination, I thought it 
worthy of Foster’s reputation, about which there existed considerable 
doubt. He said nothing about there being any property in it on the 
part of the family or any other person. After a casual glance I 
determined to let Mr. Haddon print it, and therefore leisurely read it 
through the press, and corrected it, taking off a few copies and 
stereotyping it against the time when I could make a justum volumen 
by combining it with other fragments. This object, through the 
introduction of Mr. Haddon, brought me into connection with 
Mr. Ryland, of Northampton, whom I had not previously known. 
He thereupon communicated with Miss Foster on the subject, 
was told by that lady that the essay was “ not fit.to print,” 
and that ‘her father never intended it for publication,” for 
which reasons she positively objected; and these were the 
only objections she ever made. Her friends, however, and 
among them Mr. John Sheppard, Mr. Henry Rogers, and Mr. Ryland 
(on my behalf), thought differently, and asked her to countenance my 
publishing it. But in vain; she re-asserted that it was an unfinished 
work, and not worthy of her father ; and that he himself had thought 
so. As the volume had not come to its turn in my series of Foster’s 
works, the matter did not press; and though I never acknowledged 
her jurisdiction, I did not wish to come into conflict with her; but on 
publishing the “ Fosteriana” in 1858, I announced my intention of 
including the Essay on Time in his works, and gave a few pages of 
it as a specimen; to which Miss Foster, to whom I gave a copy of the 
book, made no objection. In the meantime, Mr. Ryland engaged to 
edit the volume for me, and add such scraps and short-hand notes of 
sermons as should eke it out to proper dimensions, and these are all 
in my possession and in progress of printing. But, after much fruit- 
less intercession on the part of Mr. Ryland (copies of whose letters I 
have) to overcome Miss Foster's filial scruples, I suddenly find the 
book printed by Mr. Heaton of Leeds, and actually edited for him by 
Mr. Ryland himself, without giving me the slightest intimation of what 
was going on, although we were at the very time corresponding on 
another literary subject. Neither did Mr. Heaton nor Messrs. Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder give me the least reason to suppose they were 
about to trespass on my demesne, although they must have been fully 
aware of it. 

Among the curious circumstances connected with this affair are— 
that Mr. Ryland received from Mr. Haddon the printed sheets of my 
edition more than seven years ago, yet in 1858 asked me to lend him 
my MS. for the perusal of one of Miss Foster’s friends, which MS. was, 
I am morally certain, never returned ; but six months after date, upon 
my pressing for it, I received what I believe to bea duplicate, although 
the contrary is asserted. I see that the rival—I think I may say sur- 
reptitious—edition contains some of my corrections, and varies only 
in adopting a few pages of unfinished matter (not in the MS. now sent 
me) and which I thought it better to omit. 

I leave the reader to draw his conclusions. If this controversy is 
to continue, I will print all the letters of Miss Foster and the other 
parties concerned, which will make the case much stronger than I 
have represented it. Henry G. Boun. 


York-street, Covent-garden. 








FINE ARTS. 


os 


MUSIC. 


Mr. Beyepicr’s cantata, “Richard Cceur-de-Lion,” originally 
brought forward at Norwich in September, was performed for the 
first time in London at St. James’s Hall on Friday week, when the 
favourable impression produced by the first hearing was fully con- 
firmed. Although Mr. Benedict cannot be said to have attained 
a distinct and individual style, his music has yet a continuity 
and a coherence which honourably distinguish it from the careless 
manufacture which is too frequently put forth as composition. As 
a pupil of Weber, it is not surprising that Mr. Benedict should 
occasionally reflect the manner of that master,—a characteristic 
which he combines with a partiality for the Mendelssohn form of 
climax, the fascination of which has not yet subsided. Both 
these tendencies are largely illustrated in the overture, where a 
passage from the scena of Reiza (Oberon) occurs several times ; 
and a cadence, near the close of the movement, is quite in the 
manner of Mendelssohn. These points, however, are not to be 
considered as plagiarisms, but rather as characteristics, proving, 
with other similar instances, that Mr. Benedict’s style is y 
influenced by the two masters just named. The overture is @ 
brilliant, and, considering the comparatively brief extent of the 
cantata, an elaborate prelude, in which Mr. Benedict’s skill in 
handling the orchestra is happily displayed. Of the eleven other 
numbers of the work, we prefer the quaint Romance for the Page, 
“ An hundred years ago,” Richard’s scena, “ Out on this weary, 
listless life,” ak the duet for Blondel and Richard, “ May is into 
prison cast,” which last is especially charming both in theme and 
treatment. Matilda’s scena, “Of love they say,” is an effort at 
that picturesque kind of musical declamation, in varying and con- 
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trasted movement, of which Weber has left the most. perfect 
examples both for the stage and the concert room, and in which 
few other composers have succeeded. Mdlle. Titiens’ brilliant 
voice and fervid expression were here furnished with ample oppor- 
tunity for display. Indeed, the work throughout had every possible 
advantage,—the orchestra being complete and excellent, and the 
singers, besides, Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Trebelli, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Santley. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre opened on Saturday last for a series of 
promenade concerts, under the conductorship of Monsieur Jullien, 
the son of him who was identified with entertainments of this kind 
among us some years since. M. Jullien’s band is strong in numbers 
(eighty or upwards) and excellent in quality, including some 
brilliant solo players; and both in the overture and symphony, 
which form the classical portion of the programme, and in the 
waltzes and quadrilles by which these are counterbalanced, their 
performance is alike admirable. M. Legendre, in a cornet solo, 
made a most successful début, and proved himself, both in tone 
and execution, an accomplished artist, while Mdlle. Volpini, who 
was the solo vocalist, won high favour with the audience by her 
dashing execution of some brilliant Italian arias. All these varied 
attraction’, with a grand selection from Gounod’s “ Faust” with solos 
for the principal instrumentalists, and including three military 
bands and a chorus; and the British Army Quadrille, with its 
regiment of drummers and its imitative strife and triumph, offered 
a combination of very opposite qualities calculated to please all 
tastes both high and low,—and the present series of Jullien 
Concerts may be pronounced as fully equal to any former enter- 
tainments of the kind. M. Sivori is announced to appear on Mon- 
day next after an absence of several years. 


M. Lotto continues to hold his ground as the leading violinist at 
the Monday Popular Concerts. The quartets on the last occasion 
were Beethoven's No. 10 in E flat, and Spohr’s No. 22in D minor ; 
two works almost as opposite in style as idealism and materialism. 
It must be confessed that M. Lotto appeared to more advantage in 
the execution of the mechanical difficulties with which Spohr’s 
quartet is overlaid, and, indeed, obscured, than in the abstract and 
poetical work of Beethoven, which requires an intensity of expres- 
sion that the young Polish violinist has scarcely yet attained. In 
the execution of his solo, however (Tartini’s “ Trille du Diable”), 
M. Lotto made a similar impression to that which he produced at 
the former concert by his performance of the chaconne and prelude 
of Bach. Mr. Charles Hallé, who was again the pianist of the 
evening, gave Mozart’s solo sonata in A minor, and Mendelssohn’s 
scherzo in F sharp minor, with that precision and neatness of 
execution which seem never to fail him. The vocalists were Mdlle. 
Parepa and Mr. F. D’Alquen—the gentleman, a recent débulant 
with a good baritone voice and a style of some promise. In the 
quartets, M. Paque was an efficient substitute for Signor Piatti, 
who was absent from illness. At the next concert M. Lotto will 
play (with Mr. Charles Hallé) Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata, besides 

eading Mendelssohn’s quartet in D, and will also repeat the 
chaconne of Bach. 


Mr. Balfe’s new romantic opera, “Blanche de Nevers,” is 
announced for speedy production at the Royal English Opera. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 


A wixtTeEr exhibition of pictures has been held at the French 
Gallery for the last ten years. There was a time, not very long 
ago, when this Exhibition was managed by a committee of artists, 
some of them Academicians of the first rank, but now these names 
have disappeared from the catalogue as most of their works have 
from the walls. The result is, that although the Exhibition is kept 
up so far as the quantity of pictures is concerned, the quality is by 
no means what it might be. It is impossible to overlook these 
two rather disheartening characteristics—that the Exhibition does 
not represent justly the talents of the English school, while it 
does bring into prominence the condition of art, or, more correctly 
speaking, painting as a trade. Of course it would be simply absurd 
to imagine that artists are to live on air and nectar from the gods ; 
but there is all the difference in the world between an exhibition 
controlled by artists solely, in which the whole is thoroughly 
artistic in spirit—as, for example, ,in the Winter Exhibition of 
sketches and studies given last year by the water-colour painters— 
and one like this. Mr. Wallis, whose undertaking the Exhibition 
now is, no doubt does as much as is possible for the dealer, with a 
fair regard to his own interests, to relieve his collection from the air 
of commonness inevitable to an Exhibition promoted as this is. He 

vides certainly the most elegant and comfortable room to be 
ad, and he invites the artists to contribute cabinet pictures to an 
Exhibition where they would be better seen than is possible at the 
Academy, but the only response is in the small repetitions by Mr. 
Ward, R.A., and Mr. Faed, A.R.A., of pictures previously exhi- 
bited, and in the somewhat stale works of Mr. Creswick, R.A., 
Mr. Witherington, R.A., and Mr. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A. It is 
singular that our painters do not seem to appreciate the beauties 
of a cabinet work sufficiently to induce them to adopt this style, 
while there can be no doubt as to the taste of most connoisseurs 
for the high finish and the many nuances of artistic expression 
which belong to pictures of this kind. Wilkie, Mulready, and 
Leslie set an example which very few are disposed to follow. The 
younger painters, however, have a fair field here, and, we may add, 








a liberal encouragement ; for Mr. Wallis announces his offer of a 
prize of one hundred guineas for the best figure picture, and fifty 
for the best landscape contributed to the exhibition by artists not 
belonging to the Academy. The award, it is stated, is to be made 
by a jury of three artists and three amateurs, than which nothing 
can be fairer. As regards the present exhibition, however, there is 
so little show of competition, that the judges will have small 
difficulty in deciding as to the chief award. 

Mr. E. M. Ward's (R.A.) picture, as we have already said, is a 
repetition of his picture exhibited at the Academy this year,— 
“ Charlotte Corday, in the Prison of the Conciergerie,” looking at 
her own portrait while the prison barber cuts off her beautiful hair 
before her execution. There is really no difference to be remarked 
between this and the larger work; it is not more elaborate in 
finish or more delicate in touch, and it is equally striking for the 
strange look of intense anguish at the thought of parting from 
life and all its charms for one so young and lovely. It says much 
for the painter’s strong conception of his subject that he could 
repeat this so forcibly. Mr. T. Faed, A.R.A., exhibits a small 
replica of his “ Orange-girl,” which was in the Academy this year. 
Mr. Calderon, whose picture of “ The Huguenots” this year gained 
him much repute, has contributed a work, slight in many respects, 
but unquestionably a clever and interesting picture. It is rather 
illustrated by, than illustrates, the well-known song of Ben 
Jonson’s, “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” being a very 
picturesque pair of lovers, a flaxen-haired and blooming lady and 
a dark, robust man, seated before a dinner-table of the olden time 
and under a rich amber-draped canopy, upon which is emblazoned 
a coat of arms with the royal motto parodied into “ Dieu et ma 
dame.” The serving-man has carried away the last daiuty dish 
untouched, and is seen on the landing giving it to the astonished 
cook, the silver goblets are on the table, but no wine, and we are 
to imagine the lovers are pledging with their eyes and not looking 
for wine. This sentiment is rather broadly expressed in the loving 
look bestowed by the fair lady, who looks bewitching enough with 
her yellow steeple hat and long veil. The gentleman is not quitea 
match for her ; his face, seen only in profile, does not suggest the 
ardour of his soul, and altogether we put him down as belonging 
to the walking gentleman order; and this part he serves well in 
the picture by contrast of his deep-toned dress and head with 
the rosy freshness of his companion. The idea of such a picture was 
worth a little more mature consideration and more employment of 
taste and refinement in the composition, the drawing, and the 
general detail, which cannot be said to be worked out at all as it 
should be in a cabinet picture. Still, there is abundant originality 
and artistic feeling in the picture, and these are qualities that 
promise well, so well, indeed, that we feel tempted to quote, in 
reference to the want of excellence in the working out of the idea, 
the words of a noted critic, M. Renan: “ Dans lart dire n’est rien, 
faire est tout. L’idée qui se cache sous un tableau de Raphael est 
peu de chose, c'est le tableau seul qui compte.” 

Mr. J. Hayllar’s “ Going to the Drawing-room ” (127) is a picture 
which, allowing it to be a bravura, full of dash and extravagance, 
and artistic cleverness, has a charming touch of sentiment in it. 
The subject is the interior of a carriage with two young ladies 
enthroned in clouds of “tulle illusion,” crowned with diamonds, 
and looking the picture of annoyance and conscious beauty at 
being kept waiting to be stared at by the unrelenting guardsmen 
of the club windows. It is rare to meet with so good an ideal of 
English beauty, still rarer to see refinément of expression and dis- 
tinction given to heads which are intended to represent the beauty 
of the aristocracy. 

Mr. T. Carrick, in a picture called “ Nightly Cares” (15), which 
represents a young mother tending a little child at the bedside, 
seems to have fallen into the common error of painters who 
mistake mere painting for subject. There is a certain. pleasure to 
the eye in the tone of colour, the blending and breaking of the 
tints in this picture, but when we look for the source of the strong ~ 
light that gives those deep and abrupt shadows, there is no indica- 
tion either of lamp or moon. The want of truth and genuine 
intention to paint a subject is further noticeable in the attitude of 
the mother, who, instead of being a picture of devoted nursing, 
puts herself in a a pose, and turns away her head from the object 
of her nightly cares, for no reason except that the artist thought it 
pretty so to paint her. 


Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., is happily now almost the only 
painter who deliberately continues to pursue the notion that 
Scripture subjects can be painted from models of English and 
German blood transformed, for the time being, into Rachels or 
Miriams or Nebuchadnezzars by some article of costume. His 
“Esther” (No. 11) is simply the portrait of a neat looking 
English girl, with a curious necklace and an Eastern shawl cast 
over her head. There must be something better in the modelling 
of the features and the figure than is perceptible in this picture 
before we can tolerate an incongruity of treatment which is only 
permitted where great artistic qualities are evident, as in the works 
of the old masters. 


Mr. H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., always noticeable as a painter of 
artistic prettiness, surpasses himself in his two pictures (12) 
“Music hath Charms” and (76) “The Young Anglers,” pro- 
ductions which, while pretending to be uncommonly natural and 
delightful in their native simplicity of rural life, are utterly 
artificial and common, in idea as well as in painting. This is not 
even entitled to the merit of the art of the studio, it rises no 
higher than the factory. Unfortunately, there are only too many 
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pictures which belong to the same category, but, as their 
authors have not been singled out by the Academy, we may leave 
them to enjoy their popularity. 

Mr. John Morgan’s “ Country Jury” (84) will be remembered as 
the picture exhibited some short time back at the British Insti- 
tution. He now exhibits a much more important picture, pos- 
sessing similar excellencies of character-painting, as it might be 
called, though without showing any remarkable faculty for pictorial 
compositions in this peculiar walk of art. Wilkie had the tact 
and taste to conceal the formalities which surround all pictures of 
this kind, and he seldom put in more than was required to tell the 
story. In this picture by Mr. Morgan the grouping is too obviously 
artificial, and there is a want of relief amongst the figures, both 
as regards colouring and perspective. There is, however, abundance 
of neat painting and clever study of character, and a humour of a 
somewhat common order, which centres in the selling of a cradle 
by the auctioneer. 

There are some examples of idealized portrait studies which are 
unusually -good. These are (139) “ Reverie,’ by Mr. Alexander 
Johnston, painted in a pleasing tone of quiet yet glowing colour ; 
(169) “ Fan,” by Mr. Baxter, a smoothly painted picture of a lady 
holding a fan; (79) “ Mother and Child,” by Mr. Pope, a well 
yainted study of the head in shadow ; (80) “ Practising,” by G. E. 

Ticks, a lady singing, the head painted with much delicacy of 
colour against a tapestry background. But the best picture of this 
kind is Mr. Sant’s (A.R.A.) “ Musing” (176) A lady standing 
near a window, in a pale green dress, with long dishevelled light 
brown hair, her blue eyes cast down and seen beneath the silken 
eyelashes, and the hands listlessly touching the window-sill. The 
features are admirably well modelled, with much delicacy of tint 
suggestive of the sensitive temperament and the air of melancholy 
given to the countenance. ‘ 

Of strictly cabinet works there are few that can be reckoned 
very highly. Mr. J. Clarke’s “ Job for the Carpenter” (189), two 
little boys asking a carpenter, who is evidently a first-rate hand, 
to mend their crossbow, is noticeable for the quiet and natural 
tone of colour in which the picture is painted, somewhat too dark, 
perhaps, but still the “ keeping” throughout the interior is excel- 
lent, and the truth with which every detail of the workshop has 
been studied is remarkable. Mr. F. D. Hardy's “ Artist in his 
Studio” (206) is also a little picture which deserves to be mentioned 
as an example of conscientious study, with a good appreciation of 
the nice gradations of tone and the intimate relations of colours, 
even on so unchromatic a key as in this picture, where all'is modest 
and grey. Mr. Watson’s “Train of Thought” (194) is one the 
best stuclies in the room, and Mr. G. E. Hick’s “ Waiting-room 
at Swindon” (177) is a capital study for a picture of that bizarre 
and bustling scene. 

The landscapes by Mr. Creswick, R.A., do not possess much 
interest. A “ View at Folkestone,” an early work, has some good 
points in the airiness of the middle distance, but otherwise it is 
dark and heavy in the sky and the groups of figures in the fore- 
ground. Mr. Sydney Cooper’s “ Canterbury Meadows” is also an 
early and comparatively feeble work of the painter. There isa 
picture by Mr. Niemann, in his peculiar manner, of no great pre- 
tensions ; and one large moonlight view of “ Loch Ericht” (150) by 
M. A. Gilbert, which, perhaps, if less smoothly painted, and with 
less hard distinctness of the objects, we might be able to admire ; 
as it is, the picture is terribly suggestive of the stage moonlight 
effects, it is so very real. Mr. Vicat Cole has contributed two or 
three good studies of autumn skies with heathy foregrounds, a belt 
a oak tree, and a few sheep; but in all we observe a want of 
clearness in his skies, and a tendency to mannerism in the general 
arrangement of his pictures, which are not flattering for his advance 
as a landscape artist. 

The lady artists, with Mrs. E. M. Ward at their head, and Miss 
Osborne, take a very good position. Mrs. Ward exhibits a large 
picture of children admiring their birthday presents, with mamma 
and aunty assisting at the ceremony ; a work that, trifling as it is 
in subject, has evidently proved far more difficult to paint than 
the really important historical picture of “ Mary Queen of Scots 
and her infant son,” which gained Mrs. Ward so much fame at the 
academy. Miss Osborne exhibits the original study for her picture, 

The Governess,” which was purchased by the Queen, and a very 
clever conversation picture, named, “ Of course she said, Yes ”— 
a young German student popping the question between the puffs 
of his pipe at the window of a pretty spinning girl. Miss Solomon, 
Miss Edwards, Miss M. D. Mutrie, Miss Brownlow, Miss Dundas, 
and Miss Goodall, are other contributors of less important works, 


the merits of which deserve more consideration than our space 
permits, 








SCIENCE. 


THE POISONING CASE. 


Ix the dead-house of St. Mary’s Hospital lie three corpses,— 
cold, lifeless, slowly, very slowly decomposing, almost as though 
nature were preserving them for yet further inspection by the 
‘ving. ‘Two young and innocent faces, waxen in whiteness and 
gloss, present a death sleep, calm, undisturbed, and tranquil— 
peacefully serene. On the arm of one the blue mark of a strong 
th perhaps only a petulant grasp alone shows evidence of any of 

€ ills of life to which these fine young children may have been 
subjected. Not so the mother, perhaps not thirty, yet looking 





worn, somewhat bloated, perhaps, with drinking habits, but with 
a face that from the small nose we may judge to have been 
once good-looking, now mottled with ruddy streaks and showing 
in the changing colours of decomposition probably the former traces 
of blows, and withal bearing such an expression of evil endured that 
it is positively painful to look at in contrast with the better 
aspects of the children that mother bore. Strange indeed is the 
face of death. Few observe it, few study it. Human nature 
seeks enjoyment, avoids pain, and man shrinks from the sight 
and study of death-forms. And yet in the pallid face of a corpse 
there always seems to us to be impressed an epitome of the life- 
volume of the departed, could we but read the history there 
recorded. Of these poor victims, whatever may have been 
their past, God grant the pardon of their sins must be 
the wish of all. In another place, which should have been 
a happy home, lies the body of the murderer, self-murdered 
by a still more deadly poison than that which slew his 
victims, laid low by a death out of all comparison more agonizing. 
Wide apart in this world are the mouldering bodies of those 
who thus a week ago formed one family. Wide apart in the 
world to come, perhaps, may be the spirits of those whom one 
of the number has taken from the brightness of earth, and hag 
followed so darkly with his own. ‘Over the future of eternity we 
ponder not. But we deal with the present and with the future in 
this world. The murder by the hand of violence is bad enough, but 
such murders may be sometimes as much the effect of accident as 
of design—a hasty blow, not meant to kill, a violent passion under 
irritation, a momentary madness, not excusable because not con- 
trolled, but still raising some regret—not sympathy—for the com- 
mitter, that he had not thought, reflected, cooled his temper, had 
not forborne. But the poisoner has been hated in all ages—and 
there is no security from his malice, his revenge. Any one of 
us might be to-night as lifeless as those poor children at St. 
Mary’s, and by a poisoned draught might be laid low like that 
unfortunate woman, and no one might be able to stay the action 
of the potent drug. Popular writers, ignorant of the nature of 
poisons and of the extent of human knowledge, may prate_of 
science knowing an antidote for every one. But who knows an 
antidote for prussic acid, or, still less, an antidote for aconite ? 
There is really no preventive of the poisoner’s frequent practice of 
his art except the morality of a people or the publicity of the crime. 
The chemist who scrupulously refuses to supply a stranger with 
a grain of strychnine or a drop of hydrocyanic acid, sells daily for 
domestic or manufacturing purposes drugs as deadly : oxalic acid 
to bonnet-cleaners, cyanide of potassium to photographers, rat 
and insect-powders to common servants ; and, notwithstanding the 
assertion of the murderer, we doubt if absolute prussic acid has 
caused the death of his victims. Prussic acid has a strong odour, 
is difficult to procure, and, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, neither he nor his employers would have been makers of 
it ; but cyanide of potassium is sold unscrupulously to photo- 
graphers, and would have produced all the effects that occurred. 
It is much more easy of administration, and we could yee 
believe in the possibility of the admixture of prussic acid wit 
the porter during the brief interval between the taking it in at the 
cab window and the handing of it to his wife and children. On 
the other hand we know that an equivalent quantity in balk toa 
silver threepenny-piece of cyanide of potassium would be more 
than sufficient, dissolved in a pint of porter, to have effected the 
crime committed ; its solution, if dropped in, would probably 
have been completed by the time the porter was drunk, and the 
effects would not be sudden or instantaneous. Some minutes 
would elapse before the brain was affected, the intellect would then 
become obscure, the cessation of the heart would follow, and pro- 
bably without groan or sigh, without the slightest inclination to 
vomit, the unfortunates simply ceased to breathe. Moreover, 
cyanide of potassium is convertible into prussic acid ; and such a 
conversion might, nay, is likely to, take place in the stomach after 
the drinking of the porter. Convulsions, although they would 
follow the administration of prussic acid in a cat, would not 
necessarily follow its administration to a. human being; and 
the popular wonderment that no screams or groans of 
the victims caused any alarm to each other, or to the 
cabman, would be completely dispelled if the public knew how 
silently and quietly the cyanide would do its work. In the very 
handling of prussic acid in the dim light of a closed cab there 
would be danger, but not in handling the photographer's poison ; 
the odour, too, of prussic is strong and disagreeable ; it evaporates 
rapidly, and the odour would fly off ; but the cyanide of potassium _ 
is inodorgus, and possibly the purchase of that substance might 
have been even made while on the journey. An inquiry for 
cyanide of potassium would have created not the least surprise, 
and, perhaps, no inquiry from any dealer in photographic chemicals. 
Without doubt, the man Hunt calculated on escaping conviction 
for his crime, and the very poison, aconite, which he himself used, 
and the tincture of which he could easily have abstracted from his 
employers’ shelves, shows that his own suicide was an afterthought, 
Had he purchased poison while the whole metropolis might be said to 
be seeking for the murderer, he would have aroused suspicion against 
himself ; but a few drops abstracted from his employers’ bottles 
would not be missed, and he would have it in readiness for an 
emergency he could but contemplate. When the police thundered , 
at his door, and his escape from his fatal doom was hopeless, a few 
drops swallowed even while undoing the chain, or taken before with 
fixed resolve, would have produced all the effects recorded. The three 
hundredth part of a grain of acenite in solution would kill a mouse, 
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the twentieth part a cat, and the like amount would undoubtedly 
prove fatal to an adult human being. Hunt, too, the poisoned, was 
more cunning than his captors. He knew well that time was every- 
thing to effect his purpose, and police and doctor seem not to have 
been ready to prevent it. Aconite, like — acid, acts by absorp- 
tion through the walls of the stomach. No sooner this effected, than 
it traverses with rapidity through the whole frame, acting on the 
nerves and nerve-centres—and short is the time necessary: and 
once give time for it to be absorbed through the coats of the 
stomach, and pump and emetic are unavailing. On prompt effects 
the suicide relies; prompt must be the means to confront his 
purpose. The instant administration of an emetic of mustard and 
warm water might have preserved the culprit for the punishment 
of justice. Royle, we know, advocates the instant administration 
of finely powdered dnimal charcoal mixed with water, to absorb 
the alkaloid basis of the poison, which he says will firmly unite to 
the charcoal, and be thus prevented entering the system—that, at 
any rate, is the desideratum—and only subsequently he would 
administer zinc emetics. 

For prussic acid the antidote is equally obscure, and the prin- 
cipal suggested remedy is the administration of the sulphate of 
iron practically to change it into Prussian blue—a substance some 
writers have seemingly to some extent confused with indigo in 
their recent remarks on the “ blue bag” of the washerwoman. 

There are three substances with which Hunt might have accom- 
plished his wicked purpose,—prussic acid pure, oil of almonds, 
and cyanide of potash. The two former we conceive to have been 
without the limits of the possibility of administration under the 
circumstances. Having weighed three grains of the cyanide of 
potassium—very like common soda in appearance—we know its 
exact bulk, and having dissolved a few crystals in a drop or two 
of water in one hand, we know how rapidly its solution may be 
effected. Some have entertained the idea that the victims were 
stupified first and prussic acid administered afterwards. But 
nothing but chloroform could effect such a purpose,—the drugging 
of the porter with any other substance than the one we suspect, 
would have been too difficult in execution, too slow and uncertain 
in action, and chloroform would have been very dangerous to 
the administrator. Besides, no odour of chloroform was perceptible 
when the bodies were taken to the hospital in Praed-street ; while 
the strong odour they possessed (not the lips only) might be due 
to the continued decomposition of the cyanide within the bodies 
and the resulting formation of prussic acid. One grain of cyanide 
of potassium might thus be converted into 15 drops of prussic acid, 
and far less than such a quantity would be probably fatal, without 
medical aid and the immediate application of the pump to extract 
the contents and wash out the interior of the stomach. If we 
believed that this life were all the existence a human soul was 
destined to enjoy, we might well be tempted to ask the vain ques- 
tion why such virulent and subtle poisons were permitted to exist ; 
but nothing is formed that may not be unformed, and the most 
subtle of poisons, most difficult in their greatest intensity to ex- 








tract, have subtle uses as great and as valuable as they have dan- | 


gerous properties. Aconitine and hydrocyanic acid are medicines 


in every sense of the term, and so are other so-called poisons, and | 


if things in themselves good are applied to bad purposes it shows 


more than anything the unrestricted freedom of action of man. Not | 
one more murder will be committed because men know the existence | 4D at : . 
| with these aborigines consist of Hindus, Arabs, and Europeans ; 


or are acquainted with the properties of deadly drugs, but many 
will be prevented by the utmost and instant publicity of every 
detail of those which are committed. Not even the worst of men 
who might screen a brutal murderer that, Cain-like, killed with 
the violent hand, would cover the evil deed of the poisoner, and 
capture now is not the first consideration as it formerly was in a 
less crowded world,— but identification. Once identified, escape is 
hopeless. The electric wires will telegraph beyond the utmost speed 


of the train, and train follows train so quickly that any culprit | 


might be hunted off the face of the inhabited earth, or quickly 
secured ; nowhere, once known, would he be sheltered. 

Let the press hereafter, as they have so well done in this case, 
publish every item, and detection will beso certain, as to prove 
such a course the best possible preventive of crime, and infinitely 
transcending the slow and illiterate efforts of a bungling police. A 
house to house inquiry would take a month over a large parish ; the 
daily papers would spread the hue and cry over a kingdom in 
half a day. There is no security from poisoning by the subtle 
poisons, as there is no reliable antidote. The positive prohibition 
of the ordinary sale of small quantities of the most dangerous 
commercial articles might do something, but in publicity we still 
find its most effectual protection for society against the commis- 
sion of crime. 








COMMIXTURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


Mr. Crawrurp has always something to say which is open to 
attack, and there is no doubt he likes and enjoys controversy ; 
certainly no one sustains discussion, whether it result in victory or 
defeat, with more good nature and kindliness. He has always an 
originality of ideas, and that is much in these days of general 
compilations, and in this respect his papers stand in striking con- 
trast to the laboured efforts of some of his would-be detractors. 
The paper read by the ex-president of the Ethnological Society, on 
Tuesday last, was another link in a series of which we have noticed 
from time to time the former contributions. It was a brief con- 
sideration of the-effects of the commixture of the races of man as 
affecting the progress of civilization in Eastern Asia and the Asiatic 





and Polynesian islands. Beginning with the Mongolians, he 
assigned as the reason why con had never given rise to a clearly 
mixed race, that notwithstanding they were widely spread, 
their conquests had been but the spasmodic efforts of roving shep- 
herds always inferior in number and civilization to the peoples 
whom they invaded, and that, therefore, their peculiar charac- 
teristics were soon absorbed into the mass of the conquered. From 
shepherds and hunters, the Mongols became warriors and robbers ; 
and when a leader capable of uniting their hordes arose, the 
sallied forth to foreign conquest. Attila and Genghis were two suc 
chiefs ; and Gibbon’s description of the first of these barbarian 
heroes is a sample of the whole race. With but a short interval 
they have ruled the Chinese, an allied but different race, but 
instead of modifying the bodily and mental character of that 
people, they have themselves become in a great measure Chinese. 
The recent travels of Englishmen in Manchoo Tartary have fur- 
nished remarkable illustrations of the extent to which this has 
been carried. Into that country it was found that the exuberant 
population of China had poured to such an extent as to become 
possessed of much of the land, and to have induced the Tartars to 
adopt not only the laws and customs, but even the very language 
of the Chinese. 

The Indo-Chinese, as the intertropical brown race between 
India and China is called by European writers, are never black 
like the Hindoos, nor yellow like the Chinese, but are shorter in 
stature than either. In some localities a commingling with Chinese 
immigrants has taken place—the chief seats of the immigration 
being Siam and the British possessions in Burmah. The Chinese 
immigrants being males obtain wives amongst the native popu- 
lation, and the result is a mixed race, always educated as the 
fathers, and in energy and industry below the pure Chinese, but far 
above the original Indo-Chinese. Fresh immigrants find wives 
amongst these half-castes, and in due time a population springs up 
scarcely distinguishable from the pure Chinese. To the industry 
and skill of these colonists are owing nearly all the staple 
productions of the foreign commerce of the countries in which 
they are settled. In every part of the vast Chinese empire the 
race seems to be one and the same. On the western side there 
exist, subject to the dominion of the Chinese Government, many 
rude tribes which are probably Indo-Chinese, but they do not 
appear to amalgamate with the Chinese; and in China, within 
its own geographical limits, there is no example of the crossing of 
races—the Tartars, Jews, Arabs, Europeans, who have from time 
to time settled, being now hardly distinguishable from the Chinese 
except by their religious professions. What is true of the Chinese 
is equally so of Japan, the only exception to the one peculiar race 
being the aborigines of Jesso and the Kurila islands, with neither of 
which despised races do the Japannese appear to commix. And 
from all we know of the history of the Japannese, an intimate 
connection with the Chinese has ever been repugnant to them. 

Taking the great Oceanic region of the French geographers, 
extending from Formosa to New Zealand and from Sumatra to 
within 2,000 miles of the American continent, there are numerous 
aboriginal races. The principal of these are the Malay ; the pigmy 
negro of the Malay peninsula and the Philippines ; the stalwart 
negro of New Guinea, New Caledonia, and the Fijis ; the tall, 
brown-complexioned Polynesians, such as the Tahitians, Tawaians, 
and Maoris ; and the Australians. The strangers that have mixed 


but neither thus nor amongst the native races has any intermixture 
gone to the extent of forming a permanent cross-breed, except in 
the Fiji group between the tall negros and the Polynesians, a 
fact confirmed by the personal appearance of the people and their 
mixed language, and which accounts also, though still cannibals, 
for their social advancement being greater than that of the various 
negros of the other Pacific islands. The earliest strangers who 
mixed their blood with the people of the oceanic regions were the 
Hindus, and, as might be looked for, the commixture was confined 
to the race in nearest proximity, the Malayan. The number, how- 
ever, of the settlers compared with that of the indigenous people 
Mr. Crawfurd considers to have been small, because, although relics 
of Hindu religion and customs remain, especially in Java and 
Sumatra, they have left no traces of the peculiar Hindu physical 
form. Arabian setttlement has been confined to the Malayan race, 
and has never extended beyond it, and the settlers, likewise, have 
been too few to effect any change in the physical character of the 
native populations, although their influence through the medium 
of religion has been very extensive, and on the whole beneficial, 
especially in the abolition of the practice of widow-burning and the 
adoption of one God instead of many. Although the Chinese are 
much nearer to the Malayan race, the Chinese immigrations are of 
much more recent date than those of the Arabs and Hindus, and, 
indeed, do not appear to have effectually commenced until 
European settlements in the islands began to yield security to life 
and property. The same intermarriage of male immigrants with 
native women produces here or elsewhere a mixed race educated 
in Chinese, and not easily distinguishable from the first eml- 
grants, except in inferiority of energy and industry. The only 
European nations which have commingled at all with the Malays 
are the Portuguese and Spaniards ; and none have done so to any 
appreciable extent with any other of the Oceanic races. In 
Malaeca and Timur, the only portion of the Malay territory long 
held by the Portuguese, a cross-race has sprung up hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the Malays themselves ; and in the Philippines 
a very considerable population has arisen from the union of the 
Spaniards with the natives. 
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There is a unique and singular example of a hybrid race from 
the union of the European with the brown Polynesian, which 
Mr. Crawfurd brought prominently forward,—that of Pitcairn’s 
Island, the inhabitants of which have the blood of the two parties 
of equal amount. The mutineers of the Bounty, 28 in all, settled 
in 1790 on that little unoccupied island. There were 9 Englishmen, 
13 Tahitian women, and 6 Tahitian men ; and in 1862, when their 
progeny removed to Norfolk Island, Pitcairn being too small, 
this number had increased to 268, or nine-fold. The Tahitian men 
left no offspring, and as neither European nor Polynesian has from 
the first joined them, the present population may be described as 
true Mestizoes, or half-castes. When seen in 1814, a few members 
of this peculiar colony were of the dark complexion of their first 
mothers, but the majority followed the physical character of the 
fathers, and were not to be distinguished from the inhabitants of 
an ordinary English village. The rapid increase of this little com- 
munity stands out in striking contrast to the stationary or retrograde 
state of population in the other islands of the Pacific, a difference 
Mr. Crawfurd properly attributes to their superiority of race and 
civilization, although these had no higher source than a midshipman 
and eight English sailors, yet the influence of these men seem to have 
been sufficient to have generated intelligence and industry, and to 
have exempted the colonists from the social vices which elsewhere 
in that region prevent the increase of numbers. 


Although the stamp of the doctrines of a plurality of origins for 
the human races pervades Mr. Crawfurd’s views, yet without coun- 
tenancing the tenets of those doctrines we must admit, for practical 
consideration, the existence of distinct races of mankind, whether 
these have sprung from a single or from many origins. These races 


exist, and although the prevalent idea that runs through Mr. Craw- | 24.4.) of 160 cells, when the glare from the reflector was appassally 
| ? 


furd’s series of papers, namely, that the more powerful element in the 
commingling of two races absorbs the weaker and there is a con- 
sequent reversion to the natural type of the stronger, may be 
considered as the effect of the natural law we see developed in the 
hybridization of flowers or animals, yet it is well and profitable to 
examine as accurately as can be done into the results produced by 
the actual commingling of different races of human beings. Some 
of the facts developed in these researches are remarkably curious, 
and it is not altogether clear as yet that climate does not exert 
some influence on the results produced. 
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Ar the Zoological Society’s meeting on Tuesday, the Secretary an- 
nounced the approaching departure of the Society’s head keeper for 
Calcutta and Akyab, to take charge of and convey to England some 
valuable animals, offered by Mr. Grote, of Calcutta, and Mr. Dann, of 
Akyab. Communications were read from Mr. J. Verreaux, Corre- 
sponding Member, describing the female of Perdiz barbata; from Dr. 
G. Bennett, announcing the arrival, in Sydney, of two living speci- 
mens of Didunculus strigirostris, and his purchase of these rare birds 
for the Society ; from Dr. D. Walker, being notes made during a pas- 
sage from Liverpool to Vancouvers Island; from Dr. W. Peters, 
Foreign Member, on the Galago Demidofii of Fischer and its synonym ; 
from Mr. A. R. Wallace, on the true Hirwndo esculenta, of Linnzus, 
with a description of a new species of Collocalia from Borneo—C. 
fuliginosus ; from Dr. G. Bennett, of Sydney, containing notes on the 
Kagu (Rhinochetus jubatus), of New Caledonia; from Mr. G. Krefft, 
on the Batrachians of the neighbourhood of Sydney, New South 
Wales; from Mr. W. O. Ayres, Corresponding Member, being notes 
on the Sabastoid Fishes of the Coast of California; from Mr. J. Y. 
Johnson, on three new Genera of Marine Fishes, obtained at Madeira ; 
The Rey. H. B. Tristram, on the Terrestrial and Fluviatile Mollusks 
collected in Guatemala by O. Salvin, Esq.; Messrs. A. Adams and G. 
F. Angus, on new species of Freshwater Shells, collected by Mr. F. G. 
Waterhouse during J. McDonald Stewart’s overland journey from 
Adelaide to the North-west Coast of Australia; and on new species 
of shells from the Australian seas, in the collection of Mr. G. F. 
Angus; and from Messrs. H. and A. Adams, on New Species of Shells 
from the Cumingian collection. Mr. A. Newton exhibited the body 
of a Great Auk, obtained from the Penguin Islands, near Newfound- 
land, from a deposit of guano; and Mr. Fraser an extraordinary large 
skull of a Gorilla, from his collection. Dr. P. L. Sclater made some 
remarks on a new and interesting ground-pigeon, recently acquired 
for the Society’s menagerie,—Phologenas Bartletti. 


At the Chemical Society, on Wednesday, Dr. Sprengel read a paper 
on the detection of nitric acid. A minute fragment of the substance, 
or the residue of an evaporation, is treated with a drop of pheny]l- 
sulphuric acid solution, at about 100° C., whereby a red-brown 
colour is developed, changing into bright yellow on the addition of 
ammonia. The delicacy of the test surpasses that with sulphate of iron 
and sulphuric acid. Dr. Thudichum also read a paper on the “ Varia- 
tions of Hippuric Acid in Human Urine.” He concluded generally that 
the variations in the amount of the acid excreted depended not upon 
differences of internal conditions, but upon the nature of the food 
taken ; and that greengages, which contained much benzoic acid and 
other allied compounds, were especially productive of hippuric acid. 
A third paper was read by Mr. 8. Piesse, “On Azulene,” a deep blue 
coloured liquid, which he obtained by the fractional distillation of the 
ottos of patchouly, chamomile, and wormwood. 


But for the Crystal Palace it would not have been possible for the 
English public to have had the opportunity of seeing Nadar’s great 

lloon ; for at this stormy period of the year ascensions or out-door 
exhibitions of it are alike impracticable, and no other building is of 
sufficient height to be available for its display. In the Palace it is 
inflated with atmospheric air, and consequently partly suspended from 
the roof of the transept. As may be supposed, the weight of this 
balloon is considerable ; at the last ascent in the Champ de Mars, in 








the presence of the Emperor and of the King of Greece, it raised 
only thirty-five persons from the ground, although the ascending 
power is 215,000 cubic feet of gas. The visitor to the Crystal Palace 
can now form a very good idea of its vast size; in height it reaches 
nearly to the roof, while it extends to within a few feet of the galleries 
on each side of the transept. The car is placed on a raised platform, 
and will be regarded with interest as exhibiting such unmistakable 
evidence of the fearful usage it experienced on its descent with its nine 
passengers in Hanover. M. Nadar is expected at the Palace by the 
end of the week. The Palace will be lighted up each evening till seven 
o'clock. 


Tue next Voluntary Architectural Examination at the Institute of 
British Architects will be held on Monday, January 25th, 1864, and 
the following days of the week. Candidates have to deliver their 
applications and recommendations on or before Saturday, December 
12th, 1863. The fees are, for the Class of Proficiency, two guineas; 
the Class of Distinction, an extra fee of one guinea. These examina- 
tions are intended to be held annually, and are open to all British 
subjects under certain regulations, the particulars of which can be 
obtained at the Institute. 


THE annual illuminations on the Prince of Wales’s birthday by afew 
favoured or very loyal individuals do not often present anything so 
remarkable as to deserve notice in our scientific columns, The sur- 
passingly brilliant electric light, however, exhibited by Mr. Squier, of 
Oxford-street, on Monday last, exceeded in intensity and in number 
of cells, we believe, any former exhibition in the metropolis. 
During the evening, three lights, furnished with parabolic reflectors, 
were maintained, one having a battery power of 112 Bunsen cells, 
with zinc surfaces of more than a square foot each. This grand light 
was maintained for six hours, and between 10 o’clock and midnight 
some of the batteries of the other lights were turned on to it, making 


equal to the rising sun. The mechanism by which the carbon points 
were kept in order was most simple and ingenious, and was extem- 
porized by Mr. Squier for the occasion; it possessed the additional 
advantage of enabling the light to be focalized by the movement of 
the carbon-points. 


An Armstrong gun which had failed to pass the proof was sent 
back to the Elswick Company, and fitted by them with an inner steel 
tube. On submitting to proof, the exterior showed signs of weakness 
and separation of the coils, but the steel tube stood unyielding. Sub- 
sequent trials, continued by the Ordnance Committee, have shown the 
great strength of a tube of steel for cannon. 


THE alterations and restoration of the Campana Museum at the 
Louvre are progressing towards completion. This portion has been 
repeatedly added to and altered by various architects. In 1541 by 


| Pierre Lescot in the Renaissance style; under Louis XIII. by 





Lemarcia; in 1660 by Louis Levau and Dornay, by whom the Apollo 
Gallery was rebuilt in the place of the Galerie des Peintures destroyed 
by fire; and subsequently the eastern fagade was added by Perrault, 
who also constructed the magnificent colonnade facing the church of 
St. Germain I Auxerrois. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Aw analysis of the formation and organization of the various 
joint-stock companies during the last two years, if it could be 
satisfactorily framed, would prove a most instructive lesson for 
the study of the statistician and the information of the public. It 
would be agreed on all hands that, from their multifarious and 
miscellaneous character, the crop of undertakings more approaches 
in extent and general amount of liability the mania of 1824-1825, 
while surrounding circumstances at the same time lead to the 
inference that the encouraging aspect of our trading relations has 
deluded those who have entered into the arena of speculation with 
the belief that all is resting on a stable and well-adjusted founda- 
tion. The days of “ Prosperity Robinson,” as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was then termed, from the glowing accounts he 
periodically gave of the progress of trade and finance, appear, 
according to the records of history, very much like our own at the 
present juncture; and if Mr. Gladstone's last budget be accepted 
in contrast, it must be admitted that his extraordinary surplus 
spoke volumes in favour of the success of commerce, even in the 
midst of a cotton famine and Lancashire distress. ' 

For two years at least have the investing public been inundated 
with companies of every hue and description, and though the fever 
has never reached any very particular height, save in exceptional 
cases, it has been of such continuous description as to render it 
difficult to repress its progress without interfering with the 
development of many utilitarian industrial and mercantile enter- 
prises. The endeayour to found one or two new banks was 
accomplished without much difficulty ; and after this was effected 
the competitive system was adopted, extending the number, which 
at first it was supposed would be restricted to five or six, to at least 
five-and-twenty. There was ample field for a few establishments of 
this kind to test the principle of limited liability; but now the 
number has so fearfully increased further competition will be 
established, and in the course of a year or two, if not before, we 
shall see the effect of it both in London and the provinces, 
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Next to banking enterprises the most popular and well sustained 
projects have been the Credit and Financial Companies, but these 
have been supported because it seems they are following out in 
full integrity the promises made by the directors in their pro- 
spectus to avoid speculation and irregular operations. Adopting 
the Credit Mobilier principle in form they have avoided its worst 
features, and if the respective boards and their managers can be 
induced to pursue a legitimate course throughout their career the 
dividends payable, if not outrageously high, will probably be 
sufficient to satisfy the great majority of proprietors. We should, 
however, not desire to see the number of such institutions carried 
beyond their present limits, since it is quite evident that those 
existing can absorb all the business likely to be presented to their 
notice. 

The hotel movement is one that will require more time than has 
at present elapsed to indicate what will probably be its issue. 
Taking past experience as the guide for the future, the dividends 
paid, it is known, have been good and well supported. This may 
continue to be the case in those companies where remunerative 
businesses have been purchased, and where the ‘management is 
invested in individuals who have previously superintended such 
establishments. Where mischief may ensue will be with hotels 
projected and located in spots which will have to attract a business 
to them, the difficulty in these instances being to surmount the 
necessarily high preliminary outlay. Hotels in fashionable quarters 


will, no doubt, pay, but the rate of expenditure for maintenance | , 
_ moderate or low rates of discount. 


too sanguine an estimate of the average returns should not be | uttered that the revulsion about to take place will approach, if it 


and management will be excessive ; and therefore, on the whole, 


formed. 


These three classes of enterprise form the distinct varieties of 
* limited liability” projects which the present mania has intro- 
duced. They were as a class more or less required, and the specu- 
lation of the period has supplied recognized wants. Indeed the 


activity of organization has gone much further, and produced a | 3 
| Subsequently it was announced that the Bank of France had gone to 


redundancy the consequences of which will in a measure be hereafter 
found embarrassing. So much for limited liability banks, financial 
and credit companies, and new hotels, metropolitan, suburban, and 
provincial. 

Of the miscellaneous projects—and this list includes a fabulous 


amount of liability,—it must candidly be confessed that their titles | 
and purposes appear to shadow forth little chance of general | 


prosperity. Whether as manufacturing companies, trading com- 
panies, or land companies, the elements are not sufficiently striking 
to lead to the conclusion that profits will in the aggregate allow a 
return for the capital employed. Special exceptions there may be 
in favour of India Tea Companies, the prospects of which generally, 
if well managed, are encouragingly spoken of, but in any instance 
where the seat of superintendence is far removed from the vigilance 
of the directors, strict discipline and economy must be combined 
to ensure thoroughly advantageous results. A mass of companies, 
although commenced in regular course, and reaching the honour 
of a great show in the market for shares, very frequently pro- 
gress not a step further. The directors find it will not work ; the 
shares are insufficiently subscribed, and probably before the list 
is closed a hitch occurs with the promoters. Each of these causes 
separately, or the whole conjointly, are frequently enough to make 
many of them drop through, and consequently after having 
livid a few weeks in “all the panoply of state,” they eventually 
sink into insignificance, and are never again met with save under 
the dread category “in liquidation.” Hundreds and hundreds of 
schemes which have been announced in a preliminary manner 
have been either withdrawn in the earliest stage or allowed to 
float quietly down the stream, and ebb themselves out by the 
directors paying the expenses, and submitting to the first loss as 
the least, and therefore all prospective engagements on their 
account are at an end. The total to be deducted in this respect 
will be considerable, and the weight of calls proportionately 
lightened when they come to show their full effect, 


The question of these payments is a serious one, and it will be 
found. so if any pressure should exist when the larger number 
of them falls due. It must be remembered that we have been 
encouraging banks and financial and credit establishments, all of 
which require large amounts of capital to carry out their operations. 
The hotel subscriptions have been important, and the sums will be 
quickly called and freely expended. At the period of the railway 
mania the average of calls was about £1. 10s. or £2 each. At the 
present date, in the case of banks and financial companies, they 
are £3 to £5 each, and will be secured with every possible celerity, 
despite the state of the money market or any of its ultimate con- 
tingencies. 
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Instead of a pressure mitigating calls, it generally 
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assists to increase them, as the directors then take alarm lest they 
should not obtain their capital, and adopt every means to ensure 
their collection. If the pressure be augmented by this additional 
strain it naturally works vicious consequences, and then speedily 
follows the panic cry, producing the panic penalty. The grand 
climacteric in this respect may happen sooner than anticipated. 
No unsound symptoms as yet present themselves, except the 
excess of speculation in all kinds of stocks and shares ; but this 
has been weeded out latterly through the exhaustion in prices and 
the indisposition of the brokers and jobbers to encourage a revival 
of speculation. If the rise in the Bank of France rate to 7 per 
cent., which occurred after the rising of the Bank of England 
Court on Thursday, should induce the latter to go to 6 per cent., 
the tension in both directions will be proportionately augmented, 
The Bank of Holland having also moved upwards to 44 per cent., 
there can be no doubt but that the value of money, as we inti- 
mated last week, is increasing throughout the continent of Europe. 
Preparations for hostilities may influence a portion of the absorp- 
tion, and even the tranquil address of Louis Napoleon to the Corps 
Legislatif, or his letter to the Sovereigns of Europe on the pro- 
posed Congress, will not, it is apprehended, have the pacificatory 
effect which their author intended. 

From the clouds which are gathering in many quarters it is 
strongly imagined that the winter and the spring will be a time of 


| financial trial, and if our gold supplies shall be as quickly taken up 


as they arrive, it will be several months before we see a return to 
Predictions are now freely 


does not exceed, in severity, the great company crash of 1825. 
Should it not extend to the commercial walks and injure trade, so 
much the better for those engaged in legitimate mercantile 
pursuits. 








Tue Bank Directors did not raise the rate of discount on Thursday. 
7 per cent.—1 per cent. above the Bank minimum. The bank of 
Holland have placed their rate at 4} per cent. 


Tue telegrams from Bombay bring the exchange 1 per cent. higher 
—a quotation that will necessitate fresh exports of silver. To China 
also greater quantities will have to be dispatched. 


THE rate of discount in the open market is 6 and 64 per cent. If 
the Bank further raise the rate of discount the pressure will before 
long increase. The Joint-Stock Banks are employing their 
resources well and making good profits. Dear money, with tolerably 
full supplies, is quite a harvest for them. 


No gold has been sent into the Bank. Nearly £400,000 has been 
withdrawn from Indian and Continental export. Should further 
supplies be withdrawn from France, the Directors can have only one 
alternative. 


Consots have generally been dull, with little fluctuation,—the 
money price was on Thursday evening 92¢ to 4; and the account 
price 91} to 4 ex div. There is quite an absence of animation 
through this department. 


Att the foreign securities have gone more or less to decline. There 
has been wonderful flatness in all the favourites—Mexican, Turkish 
Consolidés, Spanish, and Greek. A further break down will ensue 
in these classes. 


RaiLway shares are thoroughly neglected. Bank shares have pre- 
sented a sluggish appearance, and those of new companies have 
generally drooped. They are, however, not so low as might have 
been supposed, looking to the struggle that will have yet to be en- 
countered. 


Discount shares have receded a shade, and still exhibit an adverse 
tendency. 


Tue Bank account for the week is tolerably good. If we could get 
a return of the capital from the financiers there would be a prospect 
of things righting themselves. 





Mr. Horren, of Piccadilly, will issue The Family Fairy Tales, ora 
Faggot of Sticks for the Christmas Fire, edited by H. Ch 
Pennell, with illustrations. He announces a Standard Guide to P 
Stamp collecting, with the values and degrees of rarity, by Bellars & 
Davie, and The Book of Common Prayer, with numerous illustrations 
by Holbein and Albert Durer. 


Messrs. Stevens, Sons, & Haynes, of Bell-yard, have just published 
their Lawyer’s Companion for 1864, which forms a solid octavo 
volume of varied information of daily use to the legal profession, 
members of public companies, justices, estate-agents, &c.; and com- 
prises also a Diary for the Year, giving half a page to each day, 
and a London and Provincial Law Directory, containing the infor- 
mation given by the well-known Law List. Among other features 
of the Companion, which has been re-arranged, and in material parts 
re-drawn, it has a Law Calendar, Copyhold and Coa See 
Practice and Fees, Accounts of Solicitors and Executors, Index an 
Abstract of Important Acts, Costs and Time Tables, Recent Decisions 
affecting Attorneys and Solicitors, Forms, &c. The Companion is 
published in a variety of forms at various prices. : 


